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The School Board’s Spring Task — 


Selection and Promotion 


Early in the autumn of each year, in 
this country, a vast army of little children 
go trudging along to school for the first 
time. It is an eventful moment in the life 
of each of them, and as mothers watch with 
eager and anxious eyes they too are deeply 
moved by this strikingly American phe- 
nomenon. It is an annual event of the 
magnitude of the nation itself. No other 
annual event sets the tempo of our com- 
munity life in more significant ways than 
the opening of the schools. The calendars 
of social institutions, recreational organ- 
izations and clubs are geared to the life of 
the schools. Transportation schedules are 
adjusted. Stores and shops mark the oc- 
casion in displays and announcements. 
Press and radio find in these activities 
newsworthy events of interest in every 
home. Even the life of the family, in 
harmony with the school, acquires a new 
tempo and cadence appropriate to good 
community life. It is the time par excel- 
lence to listen to the heartbeat of American 
life, 


Importance of the Teacher’s Role 


At the moment, we would focus atten- 
tion primarily upon one personality in this 
great American drama. We refer to the 
teacher. Apart from the pupil himself, the 
teacher’s role is second to none. As the 
mother waves good-by to the six-year-old, 
who now comes under the guidance of the 
teacher, that oft-repeated legal term — 
in loco parentis — takes on a new signifi- 
cance. There are strange minglings of 
hopes, fears, uncertainty, and concern. Nor 
is there essential difference in this pattern 
as a father, possibly with anxious eye, fol- 
lows the determined stride of his son — 
so near a man and yet so much a child — 

he is on his way to the final year in the 
high school. Who will stand, in the place 


rofessor of Ed ation. Cornell University 
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of the parent, through those eventual school 
years which should lead to the best we 
know in growth and development? This 
question is of perpetual concern to all 
thoughtful people in our American life. 
The teachers of our children — whether 
they live in remote rural areas or in busy 
cities — must be of the highest and best 
abilities that can be obtained. 

The selection and promotion of teachers 
by a board of education, constitute a re- 
sponsibility of the first magnitude. It is a 
function which reaches back to the earliest 
designation of a school trustee as a re- 
sponsible educational representative of all 
the people in a community. Historically, 
traditionally, and legally the board of edu- 
cation has been clothed with the authority, 
and charged with the responsibility, of 
carrying out the wishes of all the people of 
the community through formulating edu- 
cational policies to that end. It is an 
American axiom, now a part of the blood 
and bone of us all, that the best possible 
teaching personnel available shall be found 
and supported to the best of the ability 
of community and state. The very heart of 
this enterprise, for the education of our 
children, is the responsibility of selecting 
teachers. 

This function, in the past, has been 
exercised largely by direct action of the 
board of education; in recent years it has 
been delegated to the professionally pre- 
pared executive of the board and his as- 
sociates. The board, however, has retained 
what is perhaps a greater responsibility — 
that of formulating educational policies 
which govern the selection of teachers. Be- 
yond this the board of education still re- 
views and pronounces judgment upon the 
recommendations of the superintendent and 
his associates in the light of established 
policies. 

The selection of a teacher is a serious 
matter. There is nothing trivial about it 
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of Teachers 


It is of the utmost importance to all con- 
cerned — the pupil, the parent, and to the 
teacher himself. If ever the phrase — in 
loco parentis — held meaning, it is in the 
selection of the teacher. The idea is not 
a mere formalism. It is more than an idea. 
It is an ideal. The public generally insists 
that the teacher who shall take the place 
of the parent shall not only be as good as 
the run-of-the-mill of parents, but con- 
siderably better, in teaching techniques, 
leadership, wise guidance, and perhaps 
character itself. 

Men and women may become parents 
largely because of a biological urge rather 
than through contemplative consideration 
of a wise policy. Boards of education, on 
the other hand, are expected to be con- 
templative, wise and just in the selection 
of teachers. They are deliberative bodies, 
it is to be hoped, made up of men and 
women of vision who do more than turn 
the wheels of chance. 


Special Excellence Is Required 


Selection implies a choice of special ex- 
cellence. It is not a matter of chance — 
even within a special group of persons, each 
possessing the minimum standard qualifi- 
cations. Selection is an exclusive process; 
anywhere, and most certainly does this 
apply to the choice of teachers. We prop- 
erly assume, in the matter of teacher 
selection, a sensitiveness—a nicety in 
discrimination — according to the highest 
and best standards which have been 
evolved through our cultural development 
as a people. Laws and regulations define 
the professional standards required for a 
license to practice — to teach —as is the 
case in other professions, but, given this 
foundation, a board of education is still 
morally obligated to exercise this power 
of selection with the greatest wisdom it 
can command. 

The selective process may be a long 
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process. The point of decision is a mo- 
mentary matter. A vote is taken and the 
decision is made. In the case of the board 
of education the teacher has been selected 
and elected to an office of trust and im- 
portance. All legal requirements have been 
met and the official stamp of approval has 
sealed the bargain. The selective process is 
at an end. Or is it? 

Emerson has suggested that a man who 
would succeed should be sure to choose a 
good grandmother. The wise old Sage of 
Concord was not a technical student of 
heredity — biological or social —but he 
well knew that a sturdy character of 
achievement cannot be created in an in- 
stant by the magic of official appointment 
and we all know that this is significant in 
the selection of a teacher. How can we be 
reasonably sure that each teacher has 
selected his grandmother wisely? 

The board of education has an obliga- 
tion to play an important role in the 
earliest steps of teacher selection. This task 
is as difficult as it is important. It requires 
the highest and best influence which the 
board can muster, not alone in formulating 
educational policies, but in the develop- 
ment of worthy attitudes on the part of 
the public. The fickle public may in one 
breath demand teachers of the highest 
competency and social status and in the 
next refuse to pay them accordingly in 
respect, social recognition, and in dollars. 

Boards of education, at the moment, 
must swim upstream in the currents of 
public opinion. They are hard pressed to 
implement the selection of the best and 
most capable youth as candidates for teach- 
ing. Even some successful and devoted 
teachers falter in advising their finest and 
best pupils of the high schools to enter 
teaching because they fear that the so- 
ciety they serve will not compensate in 
that high degree of recognition which a 
society, sound in its sense of values, has 
the power to give. 

The building of a high regard for teach- 
ing as a worthy calling for superior stu- 
dents to enter and a wide recognition of 
meritorious service constitute a difficult 
but worthy task. It cannot be done in a 
day, a year, nor in a decade, but it can 
be done. It is not a matter of an edict 
from high officials nor the resounding ap- 
proval of resolutions. It is to be found in 
the careful, conscientious efforts of thought- 
ful people in each community. It is not 
enough for a few thoughtful high school 
seniors quietly to resolve that they will 
become teachers. Their decision need not 
be heralded by brilliant lights nor a brass 
band but its significance should be recog- 
nized with a warmth of pride, respect, and 
approval by large numbers of thoughtful 
people. 


How is it with the boy who receives an 
appointment to West Point? It is a matter 
of community pride. The United States 
Senator or Congressman who recommended 
him is brought into the news story in such 
a way as to make the event fairly glow 
with pride and importance. This is as it 
should be. A gifted young citizen has taken 
a great step toward a patriotic service of 
the highest importance to the welfare of 
our country. He will be prepared and ready 
when our needs are great. His education 
will be well subsidized and upon graduation 
he will be placed upon the first rung of 
a ladder leading to distinction. He will not 
be highly paid in dollars but his country- 
men will pay him well in high respect and 
honor. 


Potential Candidates Should Be 
Encouraged 

We are suggesting that boards of educa- 
tion in their respective communities use 
all the leadership and influence they can 
command to build up something com- 
parable to encourage the young man or 
young woman to enter teaching. High 
mental ability, loyalty to country and 
devotion to duty are as fundamentally 
important in one case as the other. The 
pay, particularly in warmth of apprecia- 
tion and sustained support in an equally 
patriotic task, should be forthcoming from 
a large proportion of our population in both 
instances. Teachers are dealing with chil- 
dren and youth who are exceedingly sensi- 
tive to the attitudes of their elders as they 
show their esteem, or the lack of it for 
the teacher, who must, by the very nature 
of things, stand in the place of the parent 
himself. A lack of respect may mean only 
a passing hurt to the teacher but it may 
result in a deep wound to the child. We 
all delight in the snappy childish salute 
of a small boy to an army officer. Even 
the hard-working, seasoned colonel of dis- 
tinguished service is warmed by that token. 
That little salute is a symbol of one of the 
best things in American life. A parallel of 
equal significance is a comparable attitude 
of respect and appreciation for the teacher. 
The symbol may not be a salute, nor, for 
that matter, a big red apple, but it should 
be a reflection of high thinking on the part 
of parents. 

When we select teachers we are looking 
for the best — for the superior — in human 
abilities and those qualities we speak of 
as personality. These teachers are going 
to sprout ideas and ideals! We are con- 
cerned about the quality of the seed from 
which these ideas and ideals grow. Need 
we more than suggest, by way of analogy, 
that even a stupid farmer will seek the 
best possible seed for planting? Wise farm- 
ers will go much farther and urge the ex- 
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penditure of fortunes on technology where 
even the best of seed or breed will be made 
even better. And let it be clearly said that 
such investments are altogether worthy 
and yield rich returns on the investment. 
Top Ability Is Required 

Nothing short of the best in ability will 
suffice for the teachers we need so much 
today and which we shall need so much 
more tomorrow. I happen to live, happily, 
in the atmosphere of a great university. 
In my conversations with colleagues | 
sometimes find complaints that students 
coming from the secondary schools are 
poorly prepared and the corollary which 
follows, almost immediately, is that the 
teachers are lacking in competency. I take 


some of these comments with a consider-* 


able grain of salt, for if any considerable 
number of the teachers were as incompe- 
tent as occasionally suggested, Cornell 
University would long since have sunk 
into a slough of mediocrity because of 
poorly prepared entrants. This has not hap- 
pened. Cornell remains on the hilltops, 
literally and figuratively, and thousands of 
her graduates have attained distinction 
through the service of the university plus 
the foundations laid in the public schools. 
Such criticisms as I have just alluded to 
possess some merit. There is truth in some 
of these contentions. These criticisms are 
too often too true! Where I must offer a 
challenge is that these selfsame colleagues 
are in a strategic position to do some 
thing about improving conditions. I do 
ask them to do at least as well as the good 
farmer, namely, to give us first-class 
“seed” for our crop of teachers. I mean by 
that, that we want some of the top 10 per 
cent of the students, particularly graduate 
students, in chemistry, government, history, 
the literatures, mathematics, biology, some 
of the technological fields, fine arts, and 
the rest to go into public school teaching. 

I should like to see many brilliant stu- 
dents go into great industries, other pro- 
fessidns and into commercial enterprises. 
But I should also like some of these quality 
young people brought happily into teach- 
ing to the point that it may not be con- 
sidered by anyone as a drab calling suited 
to the second rate. I should like to see a 
school district —a public. corporation — 
able to reach out and select teachers with 
a degree of confidence somewhat com- 
parable to a great private industrial cor- 
poration with a similar capital outlay. 
These corporations must have many su- 
perior men — chemists, physicists, engi- 
neers, architects, economists, statisticians, 
and others — but to meet these needs, not 
to mention the needs of a much larger part 
of our population which may not fall into 
such specialized categories, we must have 
equally high quality teaching abilities from 
which to select. 

The topic under discussion is made up 
of two parts—selection and promotion. 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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Administrative Techniques in 
Establishing School Boundary Lines 


In many school centers in this country 
the problem of establishing and enforcing 
school boundaries has become a major 
issue in the administration of the school. 
[he altering of a school boundary line can 
cause great social unrest in communities, 
and in many instances has been a major 
factor in school strikes. Racial issues and 
boundary lines are common links of the 
same problem. 

Since schools today justify their existence 
by the degree to which they contribute to 
the achievement of a democratic way of 
life for all citizens, school boundaries can 
easily become battle lines of democracy. 

The following discussion is a summary of 
some experiences in changing and operating 
school boundaries. It is an attempt to 
answer some of the following questions: 
\re there specific techniques of human re- 
lations which can be applied to this prob- 
lem? Are there methods by which the com- 
munity interest can be marshaled to sup- 
port boundary changes? How can bound- 
ary lines be administered so that unusual 
hardship for individual students may be 
avoided ? 

We believe that there are some tech- 
niques in handling these problems which 
lessen social conflict while offering a 
measure of flexibility to provide for in- 
dividual student needs. 


Importance of School Boundary Lines 

School boundaries are necessary in ur- 
ban areas in order to exercise a measure 
of control over the school population so 
that proper building facilities can be pro- 
vided. In sparsely settled districts this is 
no problem because one school serves all 
the children. As the population increases 
more schools have to be added, and bound- 
ary lines ultimately have to be drawn in 
order to prevent congestion in one building 
and inadequate use of others. 

As the density of the population increases 
and congestion rises, various social groups 
emerge so that neighborhoods form around 
economic, racial, and religious class groups. 
Thus, social conflicts are stimulated and 
frictions form among differing social 
groups. This is expressed ultimately in 
attitudes toward the schools. A tendency 
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is created for parents to resist association 
with “unlike” social groups. Such parents 
then tend to object to sending their chil- 
dren to the school serving their district. 
Without some control over this social 
movement a city would soon find over- 
populated schools in some areas and empty 
school space in others. Aside from the fun- 
damental aims of the schools to serve all 
the children in a district regardless of 
race, color, or creed, there is a very real 
economic problem, since the disproportion- 
ate use of school facilities could easily 
double the cost of school buildings. Size 
of classes, number of teachers, and inci- 
dental service costs are also factors to be 
considered. 

Some schools, in time, exert an emotional! 
pull on some parents to the extent that 
they move into or out of neighborhoods, 
in order that their children can go to a 
particular school. For some children, their 
relationship to a school is as intense as 
that of a substitute parent. Without some 
administrative control over school bound- 
aries, their feelings would cause an un- 
equal share of the children being sent to 
one school in preference to another. 

It occasionally happens that a rumor 
starts about one school being a “‘firetrap,” 
or that the principal and teachers are un- 
friendly. These rumors react on some 
parents very deeply. Since a large pro- 
portion of parents are confused and anxious 
about their children’s education, they are 
sensitive to such gossip and thus help to 
create a negative group attitude toward a 
school. Many would leave the school unless 
there was some measure of control over 
their actions. 

Boundary lines in a congested school 
city are important not only from a 
financial point of view, but also as a 
measure of controlling group behavior and 
attitudes. The problem is further com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that a school 
aims to serve the needs of the individual 
child. In other words the real needs of a 
child should never be sacrificed for the 
value of the inflexible school rules. It is 
when these separate goals conflict that 
school administrative decisions are tested. 
Rigidity in schools can be just as harmful 
as complete laxness. 
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Factors Influencing Boundary Line 
Formation 

There are five main considerations in 
forming school boundary lines: size of 
school, distance, traffic hazards, transporta- 
tion, and the social composition of the 
neighborhood. 

Most school planners agree that it is 
desirable to have the primary grades, that 
is kindergarten through the sixth, in a 
separate building and to serve all the 
children within a half mile radius of the 
school. In city areas of dense population 
this is not always possible and the number 
of grades has to be lowered to accommo- 
date the children. The converse is true 
in sparsely-settled areas where more grades 
have to be added in order to prevent 
children from traveling. long distances to 
their school. 

Traffic hazards are always an important 
consideration in determining the school dis- 
trict. Despite safety patrols and assistance 
from the police force, main arterial high- 
ways and railroads are a constant risk and 
a threat to anxious parents. 

Availability to transportation is also an 
important factor. The use of buses in- 
stead of street railways has given more 
flexibility to the location of school sites. 
Buses, however, need paved roads and this 
fact must be taken into consideration. The 
use of transportation poses another prob- 
lem too, because it adds to the cost of 
school attendance on the part of parents. 
A survey of one grade school revealed that 
the average cost of the parents of trans- 
porting a grade school child was $40 per 
year. This can become a severe economic 
burden on marginal economic families 
with two or three children. In this respect 
the rural schools differ because school bus 
lines are already established, and free trans- 
portation is usually provided for children 
along the bus route. 

The social — meaning racial, religious, 
and cultural — groups or levels in a school 
area have a considerable influence in estab- 
lishing boundary lines. In some instances 
the shifting of a boundary line so that 
negroes are included in a school district 
has resulted in a school strike.* The resist- 
~ Emerson School Strike of 1947 at Gary, Ind. 
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Establishing School Boundary Lines— 





ance of school patrons to mixed racial 
groups may result in overcrowding one 
school, and under-utilization of other school 
buildings. 

There are two points of view concern- 
ing the desirable social make-up of a 
school population. The one holds that for 
purposes of democratic education there are 
advantages to having mixed racial and 
economic groups in one school. The other 
point of view is that great disparity of 
cultural levels in a classroom leads to added 
friction and social disharmony, compli- 
cating the teaching process and causing 
resistance to schooling. 

The building of a school can have great 
influence upon the type of housing in a 
growing neighborhood. A new school will 
induce parents to build homes in the neigh- 
borhood. Since neighborhoods are influ- 
enced by housing-cost regulations, a form 
of segregation is established which will 
somewhat determine the cultural back- 
ground of the pupils in that school. In 
its effect, many times there is a congrega- 
tion of like types rather than conscious 
segregation. However, in older neighbor- 
hoods the social status of the families will 
frequentiy undergo great shifts with the 
passage of years. Therefore, in such areas 
a great mixture of economic backgrounds 
will be found. The Negro child of marginal 
economic status will be found sitting next 
to the child of the town’s leading banker. 

Cultural resistance can be overcome 
through education of the community and 
the active community leadership. Shifting 
of boundaries is definitely a social engineer- 
ing job, implying that a knowledge of com- 
munity feelings is necessary, as well as a 
sense of timing. Else the resistance will be 
so strong that it may gerrymander the new 
school area, and cause social friction which 
is most difficult to eliminate. 


Administrative Process of Establishing 
Boundary Lines 


[he process of establishing a school 
boundary is most important, because In 
many ways the method by which a new 
school district is decided upon will deter- 
mine the degree to which the co-operation 
of the school patrons will be achieved. 
Without such co-operation it naturally 
follows that tensions and anxieties of the 
students will be heightened. The following 
factors in the process are important: 


A. The new school district should be a group 
decision. The committee, or group, should in 
clude patrons as well as school principals. 

B. The group should freely explore and discuss 


all the factors involved. There should be a 
co-operative spirit established and a feeling 
that all the information known will be avail 
able to the group 

C. School boundaries should be changed only 


when absolutely imperative. It must be kept 





in mind that children form emotional attach 
ments to their schools which should be broken 
only after careful deliberation 

D. If at all possible, a boundary line should never 
be changed during a school year. There should 
be a considerable lapse of time so that parents 
and children can have the opportunity to work 
up a positive attitude toward the new school 

E. After the group makes a decision they should 
share the reasons in an open meeting with all 
school patrons. 

F. Orientation experiences for the new children 
should be arranged in the new school. 

G. The right of appeal of the patrons should 
be available directly to the board of educa 
tion who ultimately make the final decision. 

H. Provisions for exceptions should be made to 
provide for “hardship” cases; this should be 
clarified with the group in advance. 


Authority of the Board of Education 

The law of Indiana, which gave the 
boards of education power to establish 
school boundaries, stipulated in the law of 
1872 their right to establish segregated 
schools, provided the same facilities were 
made available to all groups. This has 
been supplanted since by the law of 1949, 
doing away with school segregation and 
Stating that children regardless of their 
race, color, or creed must attend school in 
their own districts. 

While the law gives clear authority to 
the boards of education to establish school 
boundaries, it is unwise for boards to use 
this power in an autocratic fashion. Maxi- 
mum co-operation of school patrons can 
only be obtained when democratic processes 
are used as much as possible. A boundary 
committee, with a wide representation of 
citizens, always will lead to more accept- 
ance of the board’s decisions on such 
matters. 


The Use of Optional Boundaries 


The use of optional school boundaries 
is an excellent administrative device to 
handle the problem of attendance in 
neighborhood areas which are equally dis- 
tant from two schools. In areas that are 
divided by railroads it is sometimes more 
efficient to leave such school districts up 
to the choice of the parents. This usually 
insures maximum protection from traffic 
hazards of the pupil going to and from 
school. Frequently fathers going in the 
direction of their child’s school arrange 
transportation; or an older child going 
to a school can give a measure of added 
supervision. 

The use of optional areas gives the 
maximum amount of choice to the parents. 
However, in areas of cultural or racial 
tension, optional areas become a means 
of segregation and they then should be 
abolished and definite boundary 
determined. 


lines 


The Principle of Gradualism 
During the past five years in this country 


May, 1950 


school administrators have been faced with 
the problem of assimilating Negro children 
into schools, formerly attended excly- 
sively by white children. There are two 
transfer methods in such a case. The sty- 
dents can be accepted at all grade levels. 
that is, from the first through the twelfth 
grades; or they can be assimilated in the 
lower grades, and gradually grow up 
through the higher levels. For example, in 
Gary it was decided to have the transfers 
made in the kindergarten through the 
sixth grade, and then increase a grade 
each succeeding year. By this process in 
two years the transfers would be completed 
in grades kindergarten through the eighth. 
The progression in high school would take 
an additional four years. 

The principle of “gradualism” is based 
on the four considerations: (@) Smaller 
children are practically free from prejudice. 
(6) Children form social relationships with 
little friction caused by color differences. 
(c) Adults accept a child’s personality 
more quickly than they do older and more 
mature students. (d) Boy-girl relationships 
are more complicated in mixed color groups 
and thus such adjustments should be 
learned as early as possible. 

The above considerations are open to 
objections of one type or another. For 
example, it can be maintained that if it is 
a “right” or a matter of simple justice, for 
children to attend the school in their own 
district, this right should be granted with- 
out delay. Furthermore, it is argued that 
such democratic “rights” are a matter of 
law; therefore all people should accept 
them without delay. No allowance need 
then be made for cultural feelings or at- 
titudes. Children of one race are as ‘“‘good” 
as another; they behave as other children 
do, so no special adjustment procedures are 
necessary. The force of law should take 
care of the adults who protest such moves. 

The above points are sound in reason 
alone. Human beings, however, do not 
always act in a reasonable manner. To 
the superintendent or the board of educa- 
tion, facing the beginnings of a nonsegrega- 
tion program, such reasonable arguments 
are not the whole picture. It is well known 
that a vicious racial disturbance can and 
has set back intergroup education. The 
history of the fight for civil rights in this 
country shows clearly that it is not enough 
to have laws on the books. Racial hate and 
prejudice can make a travesty of social 
justice and law. 

The steps in making school transfers in 
intergroup program must be geared to the 
risk involved, after comparing the more 
antagonistic and explosive elements of the 
community with the great mass of decent 
citizens willing to go along with a dem- 
ocratic program. These are not easy deci- 
sions to make especially when it is realized 
that children are pawns in the struggle. 


Provision for Exceptions 


If schools are to escape the danger of 
becoming too rigid and if they are to meet 
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Children have no racial prejudices of themselves. White, brown, or black skins are no barrier to happy play and free association. 


the needs of the individual child, a policy 
of exceptions to boundary lines must be 
provided, The permission for transfer out 
district in cases of proved 
hardship,” as a school policy, will give 
a feeling of security to all school patrons 
when they realize that such a policy pro- 
tects their children. 

In the Gary school system, the policy of 
exceptions states that all children must at- 
tend the school in their district unless such 
ittendance will cause the child undue 
hardship. Such hardship is defined by the 
following categories: 


ot a Se hool 


\ Medical reasons. These apply to those students 
vho need a special school or class because 0! 
physical needs. For example, a student with 
a cardiac condition might need to attend a 
school which is all on one floor; another stu 
lent might need to attend a sight saving class 
vecause of eye defects, etc 
Educational reasons. These rules might apply 
to a student who has special curriculum needs 
not offered in the school in his district, such 
as a machine-shop course, special speech work 
etc 

C. Social reasons. These refer to special situations 
such as families who move temporarily into 
hotels pending the finding of a permanent 
home; cases of discouragement in children who 
might be forced to change schools two or! 
three times a year because of the frequent 
housing shifts of their parents; cases of “re 

cted” children who become overwhelmingly 
ouraged and desire a trial in a new school 


Administrative Techniques for Special 
Transfers 
Not infrequently there is great pressure 
a special transfer. For this reason, it 
; important to make a careful check of all 
cts before a decision is made. Most fre- 
ently the decision has to be a balance 


between the need and desire of the stu- 
dent, and the group attitudes of his school 
district. 

In the Gary schools the following are the 
main steps in such a procedure: A written 
statement is required, giving (1) th 2 
sons for the special transfer, (2) the 
parents’ signature, (3) the signatures of 
the principals of both schools, and (4) the 
approval of the Director of the Child Wel- 
fare Department. The forms for such a 
procedure carry a statement of the Indiana 
State Athletic Association’s ruling to the 
effect that a student must be in residence 
in his new school a year before he is 
eligible to represent the school on its ath- 
letic teams. 

In some instances it is extremely difficult 
to define a hardship case. Frequently the 
social conditions of a school community 
change from year to year. For example, 
during the war the shortage of bus trans- 
portation made it necessary to prove an 
unusually severe hardship in issuing trans- 
fer to students using such bus service. In 
other school districts tight restrictions were 
necessary when racial tensions were aroused 
and many parents made every excuse pos- 
sible to send their children to other schools 

In the interview with parents and the 
pupils requesting special transfers the fol- 
lowing points are important to keep in 
mind: 

\. What are the real reasons? For example, a 
mother claimed that she was unable to car 
for her seven-year-old child, and wanted th 
child transferred to another school so that th 
grandmother could care for him. The real 
reason, as it later developed, was her distaste 
for having the child attend school with Negr 
children. Furthermore, she had great rivalrn 
feelings toward her sister, who had a child 


in the other school which had an all-white 
nrollment 
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B. What will be the reception of the transferred 
pupil in the mew school? In some schools 
there is sometimes an attitude on the part of 
the school faculty that taking in another 
school’s “problem” places an undue burden 
on them. 

C. Does the request fit into the board of educa- 
tion’s policy of exceptions? Tf necessary, could 
the reasons be defended in an open board 
meeting? In other words, is there a real hard- 
ship, or is it a temporary attitude which could 
be changed with additional counseling and 
planning ? 


The formation and administration of 
school boundaries is a test of the dem- 
ocratic practices of a school system. In the 
Gary public schools some techniques of 
human relations were found to be helpful 
in altering boundary lines to abolish seg- 
regation in the school system. Outstanding 
among such procedures were: development 
of community leadership; sharing the 
problem with both school patrons and rep- 
resentatives of school administration; ad- 
vance notice of changes; wide interpreta- 
tion of a clear-cut school board policy and 
the implementation of a process of educa- 
tion at every level in the community. To 
avoid individual harm, a policy of excep- 
tions was formulated which served to pro- 
tect individual students from undue hard- 
ship. 

Boundary changes to avoid segregation 
calls for definite and unyielding school 
leadership with the courage to apply con- 
sistent vision of democratic goals. Com- 
munity support can readily be obtained for 
visionary, idealistic, distant humanitarian 
goals, but this is not enough at the neigh- 
borhood level. School leadership must im- 
plement distant democratic goals with 
energy, conviction, and realism to make 
these steps in the process real in the im- 
mediate situation. 
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School Board Policy 
and the Superintendent 


Donald W. Dunnan* 


The authority for the operation of the 
schools in the United States rests almost 
exclusively in the hands of state and/or 
local school boards. Some states give to the 
local superintendent of schools certain 
limited authority which is ordinarily sub- 
ject to review by the state superintendent 
or commissioner. The local superintendent 
of schools is ordinarily the agent of the 
local school board and the state, and he is 
operating under delegated authoritv. Be- 
cause of school board confidence in the 
local superintendent of schools, many 
school board members fail to know of the 
responsibility delegated to them under the 
law and, in many instances, are not aware 
of the duties they have sworn to perform 
under the statutes. 

It would be absurd to suppose that the 
school board ought to concern itself with 
the minute details of their duties as dele- 
gated to them by state law, without the 
assistance of the superintendent. It would, 
however, serve as an incentive to better 
understanding and a consequent improve- 
ment of local school administration, if 
school board members required the super- 
intendent to report upon his activities in 
connection with the various aspects of the 
functioning of the schools for which the 
school board is directly responsible. Re- 
ports need not be of great length nor deal 
with unimportant detail; they should con- 
tain sufficient information so that the 
board may know that the custodianship 
of the schools placed in their charge is 
being properly carried out. 

School board members usually are busi- 
ness and professional people; they have 
the experience and ability to make ex- 
cellent suggestions to an administrator as 
to ways in which he might improve various 
phases of the work delegated to him. Super- 
intendents ought to seek such advice, and 
ought also to encourage school board mem- 
bers to explore every phase of the school’s 
program to the end that a better under- 
standing of the problems of the schools 
may be reached. It would be distinctly 
useful for superintendents to remind school 
board members what details of the opera- 
tion of the schools are specifically charged 
to the board under the law. 


Boards Must Do More Than 
Make Policies 
All of the foregoing is contrary to a 


point of view which has been given rather 
widespread acceptance in recent years. 





*Superintendent of Schools, Franklin, N. H 
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Ten Principles of rbction : 


Bettering, Human Relations and Reducing Prejudices : 


4, 


4, 


The Co-ordinating Committee of the New York City Teachers Religious Associations 
\ has recently adopted ten principles of action for bettering human relations in the city 
c schools and for overcoming the evils of racial and religious prejudice. The principles 

have been worked out co-operatively and in mutual trust as concrete policies basic 
\ to desirable human understanding. 


1. Let each one of us turn the searchlight upon his own conscience to 


examine his conduct in relation to those who differ from us racially, \ 
nationally, religiously. 


2. Let the head of each school set the example of open-mindedness, of y 
fair play, of neither bias nor prejudice in his relation to his teachers, his \ 
\ pupils, his community. 


3. Let each level of the educational staff be made conscious of its obliga- \ 
tions in fostering humanitarian practices, and be encouraged to offer its \ 
best thinking in our efforts to establish proper understanding. 


4 


4. Let us minimize school incidents when possible. An epithet hurled by . 
a child in a tantrum may be skillfully ignored while magnifying it may put 
an idea into the minds of pupils who would otherwise be untouched. 
Handling serious incidents needs group instruction. 


5. Let us make use of folk songs, folk dances, carols, etc., to show 
similarities in racial, national and religious observances. 
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6. Let the present procedure in curriculum and course of study revisions \ 
include specific references to the contributions of each race to world 
literature, fine arts, and music so that our children may come in contact A 
with the heritage of each group. 


7. Let us encourage discussion among our pupils of the religious holy- 
days of Jews and Christians to show how conducive to moral and ethical 
conduct such observance is, and to create a mutual understanding of, and 
a respect for the beliefs of all people. Y 


8. Let us co-operate with religious organizations of all faiths and all lay " 
organizations which have as their purpose the bringing about of mutual 
understanding and respect. y 


9. Let us lead students to discover and discuss the outstanding contri- 
butions made by different groups toward the advancement of human society. ) 
The identification of the group to which the contributor belongs should . 
be unobtrusively mentioned and delicately stressed. It is essential not to \ 
assume a patronizing air of tolerance and broad-mindedness. 


10. Let us, as educators, assume the leadership in our schools and com- y 
munities in combating prejudices and bigotry as divisive forces that militate S 
against the democratic way of life for which millions have laid down their 
lives. This leadership should be kindly, patient, and persuasive, not militant 
or aggressive. The leader should be the exemplar of democratic philosophy. 





School boards have been urged to ignore 
the various facets of the detailed operation 
of the schools and to concern themselves 
with the larger problems of policy making. 
If the board is to truly function as an in- 
telligent policy-making body, it is neces- 
sary that the members have detailed in- 
formation in certain areas. Superintendents 
have a wholesome respect for the school 
board members who concern themselves 
with the detailed operation of the school 
system; and ordinarily suggestions from 
informed members serve as an incentive 


to the superintendent to improve his pro- 
cedures. 

Problems having to do with the opera- 
tion of the schools often impinge one upon 
another. The information concerning one 
aspect of the school situation may suggest 
that policy “A” would be advisable. How- 
ever, giving full consideration to all of the 
aspects of the school situation which the 
establishment of policy “A” might affect, 
a board would be well advised to adopt 
policy “B.” 


(Concluded on page 92) 
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History Study Should Begin at Home — 


Utilizing Local Community Resources 


Just what do teachers, administrators, 
and school boards mean when they ad- 
yocate “utilizing local community resources 
for education’’? 

This advocacy is axiomatic in modern 
teacher training to the point that it has 
become almost a stereotyped phrase. It 
pops up in all sorts of discussions, essays, 
and meetings. Yet as one looks over school 
system after school system, the gaps in 
the execution of such a philosophy are 
glaring. On the other hand, where there is 
a real consciousness of rich local educa- 
tional resources that cost nothing but 
energy and leadership, the values garnered 
for childhood are outstanding. 

At the outset one must admit several 
serious difficulties in many a school district. 
A considerable number of teachers em- 
ployed may have come from outside the 
district. Indeed, many districts around 
great metropolitan centers may not even 
provide local housing for the teachers, 
necessitating their travel by bus or in 
their own cars from some distance. This 
produces an important gap, which is ig- 
norance of the community resources and 
therefore a lack of discrimination in respect 
to the manner in which they may be used 
educationally. Basically this means that 
teachers colleges in training professionals 
may not have emphasized sufficiently the 
illustrative value of these resources, else 
the adequacy of this utility would be more 
consciously brought up whenever curric- 
ulum revision is discussed by faculties and 
administrators. Therefore, the first step 
to be taken, if the axiom is not to continue 
to be merely a cliché, is the conscious ap- 
proach to this subject with the obstacles 
definitely in mind. 


Local History a Rich Source 


Once that is done, there may be a 
decided change in point of view as to the 
utility of community resources. Only one 
broad approach will be discussed here. 
That pertains to the resources broadly 
grouped under the one title of local history. 
It seems that in scores of situations people 
who should know better approach local 
history merely as a study of history as 
such. This is a serious blunder. The better 
way is to take the long chronological 
stretch of the local history and through it 
to provide sparkling illustrative material 
for almost every so-called “standardized” 
subject matter normally in the curriculum, 
or even for scouting and other recreational 
fields. This applies equally to both children 
and adults. A few examples may clarify. 


*Wilmette, Til. 


in Education Herbert B. Mulford, Esq." 


They are taken from the suburban area 
immediately north of Chicago, but they 
may be transplanted to almost any terrain, 
provided similar historical facts have been 
brought together for school or recreational 
use. 

Geological surveys made in numerous 
areas by the state governments, often aug- 
mented by work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, provide a galaxy of fascinating 
stories of how the land of a particular 
neighborhood arrived at its present state. 
In the areas around the Great Lakes, 
emphasis is given to the one-time sub- 
mergence of the land by the salt sea 350,- 
000,000 years ago. During that time the 
sedimentary rocks were being laid down. 
Subsequently the disturbances that brought 
about the glacial ice sheets resulted in 
moraines which cut off segments of the 
rocks so that they became glacial boulders 
to be strewn about almost any locality. 
These contain rich finds in fossils. As the 
ground is excavated for houses or tunneled 
for sewers, these rocks come to light. 
Moreover, as the glacial ice sheets receded 
and the flow of water was reversed from 
south out to the Mississippi or to the St. 
Lawrence, the lake waters receded to form 
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Herbert 2. Malford 


Children can be interested in hometown 
history if the story is told in language 
adapted to their understanding and if 
human interest elements are developed. 
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sand spits and bars along which animals 
and the earliest human denizens of the 
forests and plains found their way out of 
the swamps. 

Meanwhile, the rivers that may have 
been obliterated by the ice sheets came to 
life again to be used with the lakes as 
means of travel for the earliest explorers 
and missionaries who opened up the Great 
West through portages once famous but 
possibly marked now only by parks or 
memorial stones. Thus we have provided 
opportunities which run from geology and 
geography over into the history of the 
Conquest of the West. 

In the area referred to here, one finds a 
rich heritage of Indian trail trees, mostly 
large oaks that were bent, possibly 200 
years ago, as saplings by Indians as the 
first known American road signs. In many 
cases contiguous to such trees are remnants 
of famous pioneer trails. Here again are 
opportunities, not only for academic class- 
room discussions based on these community 
resources, but for field trips often much 
more illuminating in their variety than 
usual trips based only on the natural 
sciences. 

As an effort is made by leaders of child- 
hood to treat community resources com- 
prehensively, a great variety of illustrative 
materials will be accumulated. Take, for 
instance, art. Once the children are told 
an understandable story of local history 
and have been shown “on the spot” some 
of the most significant landmarks, natural 
or artificial, these subjects invariably are 
used for drawing, painting, or sculpture. 
Moreover, if proper emphasis is placed by 
leaders in the areas of adult activities, 
something marvelous can happen. Last 
autumn in one such effort in the writer’s 
village about fifty artists, and many more 
children, undertook an enterprise and pro- 
vided a great number of original historical 
drawings, paintings, photographs, litho- 
graphs, and even sculptures based on the 
high lights of local history and gave them 
to the whole community. 

Similarly work in English composition, 
as well as in reading important literature 
from a local historical viewpoint, can be 
rich in results. Here again leadership is 
necessary, especially in culling out litera- 
ture that is significant. Fortunate is the 
community -that has its own books and 
pamphlets based upon its own community’s 
history and resources. These may be nu- 
merous and varied, or they may be re- 
stricted. Around the Great Lakes there is 
rich Indian history — episodes of evacua- 
tion of the tribes as they were driven 
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farther and farther to the west. Many of 
these stories come to us only in traditions 
or in Indian treaties. But many a com- 
munity finds that the title abstracts to its 
land reflect the purchase of land from the 
Indians, grants by the government back to 
individual Indian families or tribes, and 
sale, in turn, by them to the pioneer 
settlers. And sprinkled through these rec- 
ords are the remnants of another sort - 
the treasure trove of Indian implements 
and artifacts of possibly religious char- 
acter, found in the neighborhood soil to 
testify to the location of Indian village, 
camp, or ceremonial mounds. 

As we proceed toward modern times we 
have the tangible architectural testimony 
of what happened here as we view remains 
of old log cabins, the “board and batten’”’ 
house and the varying types of architec- 
ture which spell the constant change 
through which “the American way of 
life” has proceeded down the centuries. In 
passing, one may point out to the children 
and even to adults the usual array of 
cornerstones on schools, churches, temples, 
and numerous other types of buildings. It 
is worthy of note that there is no encyclo- 
pedia or other popular reference book 
which traces this custom of the cornerstone 
or its influence on our figures of speech as 
their record descended religiously and 
otherwise down from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. 

When it comes to the field of transporta- 
tion the collection of local materials may 
be very great. If there is a large lake or 
seashore, with lighthouse, or rivers, the 
lessons of shifting shores, erosion, fossil 
pebbles, canoes, schooners, side-wheel 
steamers, shipwrecks and rescues will hold 
children’s interest keenly, especially when 
trips are made to such landmarks. As for 
the old prairie schooner, stagecoach, and 
bus down to modern railway streamliners, 
the sites of old Indian trails and coach 
routes will bring alive both the frontier 
and the problems of modern transportation. 
In the neighborhood of Chicago, the prob- 
lem has been solved spectacularly by the 





Ruins of an old Lake Michigan pier told how generations 
ago sailing ships landed here. 
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An old Indian Trail Tree — one of 
Wilmette’s oldest road-markers. 


famous annual Chicago Railway Fair on 
the city’s lake front. It is the customary 
thing for parents not to wait to have teach- 
ers take the children to this exposition 
though they do in great numbers. But for 
areas where children do not have this ad- 
vantage, an old railway station or a freight 
house will illumine the story of the coming 
of the railroads and what this event in our 
progress has meant to the community and 
the whole nation. 

One does not always have to go to the 
site of such famous trails as the Santa Fe 
or the Oregon to bring alive again the days 
of the Gold Rush to California. Many a 
public library or historical society has 
authentic letters from the pioneers of the 
community who joined the rush; or pos- 
sibly it was the rush to the Klondike. The 
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stories some of these letters tell of the 
hardships and dangers from Indians on 
the way will hold youngsters spellbound, 
while lessons are being inculcated intel- 
ligently. 

In time the local story takes up civic 
and political development in a_ fashion 
much more understandable to children than 
many approaches to history in the stilted 
academic manner. It is so common as 
hardly to need mentioning that there are 
understanding teachers who do take chil- 
dren on trips to numerous types of civic 
enterprises and explain the mechanism of 
sanitation, water supply and distribution, 
incinerators, fire and police departments, 
sometimes outlining how costs of operations 
are borne through taxation. But few, in- 
deed, are the hardy ones who, though un- 
derstanding well that the school board is 
the most democratic type of government 
in America, take themselves, not to men- 
tion their pupils, to observe the school 
board or village council in action. 

Local community resources run a wide 
gamut. Too often their utilization is merely 
by lip service. When school boards and 
administrators consciously place in the 
formal books on the local curriculum, at 
every age level and for every subject 
matter, specific reference to local history 
of all phases, and emphasize the obligation 
of teachers to utilize these resources, much 
will have been done to make our axiom real 
and fruitful. 


+ 


PARMA SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Supt. Carl C. Byer and the board of education 
of Parma, Ohio, have begun the educational plan- 
ning for a proposed building program, to cost 
an estimated $3,250,000. The board has employed 
Harry A. Fulton to have charge of the archi- 
tectural planning of the program, which is to 
include two new schools, a gymnasium addition 
to the John Muir School, additions to three 
elementary schools, remodeling of the Ridge Road 
School, and new cafeteria facilities and multiple- 
purpose rooms. The largest project, a new senior 
high school, will cost $2,500,000. A new ele- 
mentary school, to cost $435,000, will be com- 
pleted by September, 1950 





The excavation for the Central School provided opportunities 
for lessons on the soil composition of Wilmette. 
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Do Teachers Want to Replace — 





The Place of the Expert in 
Democratic Administration G. W. Wiilett 


In recent years much discussion has 
arisen over the place of the classroom 
teacher in school administration. It has 
become quite popular to insist that the 
ultimate goal in administration should be 
that of having the teaching corps determine 
by majority vote what policies and pro- 
cedures should be established for each 
particular school. In some instances the 
recommendations would make the super- 
intendent and principals merely executive 
secretaries for the local faculties. 

This philosophy entirely ignores the fact 
that, today, school administration has be- 
come highly complicated with ramifica- 
tions in myriad directions. Likewise, it 
fails to recognize the high degree of in- 
tensive training required of the admin- 
istrator and the experience of successful 
superintendents and principals in handling 
organizational and administrative pro- 
cedures. Many questions of general policies 
can be matters for deliberation by the 
entire staff but details of routine, meeting 
the demands of legal enactments, choice of 
teaching personnel, and many other matters 
need to be acted upon by an individual 
trained in such procedures and definitely 
awarded authority for such action by the 
democratically chosen board of education. 
For school administration, today, the quali- 
fications of an expert are essential. The 
school exists for the purpose of making 
the teacher-pupil relationship’ effective. 
Must the capabilities of the expert in 
establishing conditions conducive to such 
effective relationship be neglected in order 
to cater to a particular formula of dem- 
ocratic proceduce currently expounded by 
some educational theorists? 

In a recent publication, after some 35 
pages have been devoted to promoting 
democratic administration with the teach- 
ers as the determiners of all policies, the 
following statement occurs: 


The lengthy analysis of and plea for democratic 
organization does not mean that we are to throw 
overboard the traditional organization we have 
Democracy in school administration will result 
from long slow growth as it has in all other 
human activities; it will be evolved through long, 
patient, but constant effort by all members ot 
the staff studying and working together. 


Big Promises — Meager Results 
Some years back, a newly appointed 
superintendent met his faculty for the 
first time. He was succeeding a man who 
had held the position for a considerable 


*Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis 
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number of years and had been somewhat 
dogmatic and dynamic. As the chief item 
of discussion, the new administrator chose 
to dilate on democratic administrative pro- 
cedures. He declared that he _ believed 
wholeheartedly in having the faculty par- 
ticipate in organizing and administering 
the school. Then he proceeded to empha- 
size the idea of democracy to the extent 
that he promised that no decision on any 
issues or matters which came up would be 
rendered by him. The faculty as a body 
would decide all matters and then he 
would execute as directed by the majority 
vote of the faculty. The faculty was not 
asked for its reaction at the time and there 
was no indication as to how the announce- 
ment of policy was received unless the 
absence of demonstration evidenced a 
feeling that the plan was of questionable 
value. 

In the course of three or four years 
following the meeting, various members of 
that faculty expressed themselves freely 
to friends not on the faculty. References 
were seldom made to the promise of dem- 
ocratic procedures, but universally when 
they expressed themselves the teachers 
declared that there was no unanimity 
among faculty members on any matter, 
that hardly anyone ever felt she dared ex- 
press herself on any issue even to her 
closest school friends, that the faculty 
never decided anything, and that each 
had decided to care for her own group of 
pupils and let the others do the same. 
Evidently the administrator had found it 
impossible to depend upon faculty action. 


When Is Faculty Consideration 
Warranted? 


Chis raises the point of how important 
should a matter be to warrant having 
faculty action. In the modern school, teach- 
ers have heavy assignments for which they 
are directly responsible. Many, if not 
most, feel their first duty is for their own 
assignments. The determination of major 
policies may interest them, but action on 
minor procedures or issues is only accepted 
as an additional burden. The general feel- 
ing among teachers is that time spent on 
such matters is largely wasted and that 
the administration should act on such 
matters without advice from the faculty 
Then, too, many teachers feel themselves 
unprepared and incompetent to act wisely 
on many problems which arise. On such 
occasions they vote as directed by someone 
else. This situation may lead to peculiar 
results. In one school where democratic 
organization was to be insured by com- 
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mittees chosen by the faculty, se many 
were disinterested that the principal ac- 
tually had his friends electioneer for the 
persons he wanted on the committees. Why 
call such a procedure democratic? 

A new high school principal addressed 
an assembly and told the pupils that he 
believed in democracy, would want them 
to take action on all issues, and would see 
that their wishes were carried out. In less 
than three months, the youngsters were 
saying; 

It’s just a prison over there. Nobody is allowed 
to ask the principal or anybody else anything. 


The student council is a joke. Why did he tell 
us that our wishes would be carried out? 


The promise of the principal had been 
taken literally by many of the students. 
Any action counter to student opinion was 
very evident to the students. The upshot 
of the whole matter is that the school has 
to go on whether in conformity with stu- 
dent opinion or not. Majority opinions of 
faculty members or students do not neces- 
sarily come within the limitations of prac- 
ticality or even legal restrictions. Also, 
many decisions cannot wait upon group 
action. The person placed in authority by 
the legally constituted officials must make 
immediate decisions on many issues. For 
a superintendent or principal to make high- 
flown promises about accepting all ma- 
jority opinions and acting only after such 
group action is taken can only result in 
failure to keep such promises, on many 
occasions. His responsibility is determined 
for him by actual legal enactments, cus- 
tom, and emergencies which arise. 


Are Teachers Trained in Administration? 

A decidedly different phase of democratic 
administration arises when one considers 
the training and experience of the par- 
ticipants. To what extent are teachers pre- 
pared to act wisely on issues which develop 
in fields other than those in which they 
teach? Reavis and Judd wrote a textbook 
in an endeavor to bring to teachers some of 
the facts a teacher should know in order 
to participate effectively in administration.’ 
Much of the material in that book is en- 
tirely outside the knowledge and experience 
of most faculty members. A brief survey of 
the courses which teachers have had as 
undergraduates seems to indicate that ideas 
and ideals of administration and super- 
vision may be characterized as virtually 
negligible. Yet these are the persons who 
are to determine policies. Considerable at- 


‘Reavis and Judd, The Teacher and Educational Admin- 
ration (1942), Preface 
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tention has been called to roll-top desk 
determination of curricula by administra- 
tors and justly so. It seems that equal 
stress should be laid on the lack of justifi- 
cation for administrative and supervisory 
policies being determined by those with 
little training in those fields. 

The writer became interested in finding 
out how extensively teachers in graduate 
work in education chose courses in ad- 
ministration and supervision. He investi- 
gated the enrollment in such classes at 
Marquette University during the years 
1944 through 1949. Below are the enroll- 
ments in the several courses by sex. The 
figures are for nonreligious enrollment only. 


Course Men Women 
Administration of Pupil 

Population 38 8 
Administration of Teach- 

ing Staff 22 2 
Principles of School 

Administration 51 5 
The Principalship 105 9 
Supervision of Schools 74 16 
Evaluation of High 

School Methods 37 3 
School District 

Organization 16 2 
School Finance 21 1 
School Buildings and 

Grounds 16 1 
School Surveys 16 0 
The Junior High School 56 15 
The Junior College 50 7 

Total 502 (88%) 69 (12%) 


During the time three or four other 
courses were offered by visiting instructors 
in the fields of administration and super- 
vision. The actual data on class enrollments 
for those classes were not available, but 
in none an appreciable number of women 
was enrolled. In at least part of these 
classes the enrollment was exclusively made 
up of men. 


Are Women Interested ? 


From these figures it is evident that 
courses dealing with administration and 
supervision enrolled better than seven men 
for each woman. So far as the field of 
elementary and secondary education is con- 
cerned, the ratio of men to women ‘is too 
low because a considerable number of the 
women in those courses were in nursing 
education. Those women took the courses 
with a view to becoming administrators in 
nurses’ training schools. This category 
actually constituted at least one third of 
all women enrolled. 

A question may be raised as to the rela- 
tive number of men and women available 
for such graduate courses in education. A 
fairly accurate indicator of the relative 
number of men and women taking educa- 
tion during this period, is that of the 
registration in elementary statistics be- 
cause that course was required of all who 
had not had such a course as undergrad- 
uates. Only a negligible few had taken an 
undergraduate course. A check on the en- 
rollments for the statistics classes for the 
years under consideration showed that they 
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were constituted as follows: men, 58 per 
cent; women, 42 per cent. Hence it is 
obvious that the preponderance of election 
of administrative courses by men was, at 
most, only slightly due to the difference in 
numbers who could have chosen such 
courses. 

In a study of the Table, one readily sees 
that three courses— Supervision, the 
Junior High School, and the Junior Col- 
lege— account for 56 per cent of the 
courses taken by women. These three 
courses were not given from the admin- 
istrative point of view exclusively. Prob- 
lems of curriculum, teaching methods, and 
the philosophy of each course were featured 
in the announcements that such courses 
would be offered. Several women who took 
these courses did so because they were 
either teaching or supervising in those fields 
or expected to enter the fields. Any ad- 
ministrative procedures or philosophy dealt 
with in the courses were only incidental so 
far as their interest was concerned. 

To sum up the situation for the women 
enrolled in administrative and supervisory 
courses: Only a negligible few could have 
had any idea of preparation for participa- 
tion in democratic procedures in admin- 
istering a school or group of pupils. Checks 
from other sources revealed that virtually 
all the men who elected such courses were 
either already in the administrative field 
or expected to reach such status. The 
writer wonders if this is not largely the 
situation in other graduate schools. Some 
years ago, that seemed to be the all but 
universal rule. Are there, today, some in- 
stitutions which have been able to direct 
graduate students with teaching experience 
and without a penchant for seeking ad- 
ministrative positions, into administrative 
courses where actual practical problems of 
administration rather than the theoretical 
philosophy are presented and discussed? 
Until such a situation exists, it seems that 
the trained expert in school administra- 
tion must not be permitted to abdicate in 
favor of a willing but untutored faculty 
group. 


When the Expert Decided 


In August, 1930, the writer and family 
left Santa Monica, Calif., to drive back 
East. The idea was to cross the California 
and Nevada desert at night and reach 
Zion Park early the next day. Everything 
went well until after passing Las Vegas, 
Nev. Then, washouts required detours of 
more or less difficulty. However all seemed 
to be going well. Suddenly, the procession 
of cars stopped several miles west of St. 
George, Utah. An investigation revealed a 
serious problem. The road ran along the 
side of a mountain. Some three hundred 
feet below, a raging torrent ripped along: 
above towered the mountain. Right across 
the road lay tons of rock and debris which 
had slid down the mountain. Soon many 
men and some women grouped around the 
slide. Straw bosses were plentiful. To go 
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back was impossible because a bridge had 
gone out. Shovels, crowbars, and other 
implements were available and many were 
the willing workers, but no progress was 
made. The large flat rocks were far too 
heavy. Many of the travelers had driven 
through the night and were weary. Tempers 
flared. Several fist fights were narrowly 
averted. All sorts of plans were offered, 
tried, and discarded. Finally after some 
four hours of delay, a man drove up be- 
hind the long row of stranded east-bound 
cars. He looked the situation over, tested 
the dirt on either side of the main rock 
barrier, and declared “there is no way we 
can move those rocks. I am a road engineer 
and know what I am saying. If you will let 
me by with my car I will drive over that 
mess.” The writer and two or three others 
agreed that they likewise could get over 
the obstruction. After a short delay, the 
expert drove up with his car and climbed 
to the other side. The writer and three or 
four others were then permitted to try 
and succeeded. 

The moral of the tale is simply this. 
When the emergency arose neither ma- 
jority nor minority opinion of nontech- 
nically trained persons offered a solution 
in four hours of group effort. In less than 
ten minutes, the expert had declared that 
proposed solutions were impossible and had 
decided on a course of action which had 
been available since the first car reached 
the blockade. 

Is it not logical to expect that in public 
school administration repeatedly, even with 
the most co-operative faculty, the trained 
and experienced administrator, the expert, 
must make decisions of his own? Has his 
faculty been trained in the legal and 
financial problems which affect educational 
institutions? To what extent can staff 
members co-operate in extra-class problems 
without hindering the success of their 
teaching? How long ago did they have their 
courses in education? Were those courses 
offered by theorists or by instructors with 
practical experience? Numerous other ques- 
tions may be asked. 

The writer is forced to conclude that 
at least until such time as the average 
teacher has had more extensive training 
in the fundamental principles of admin- 
istration and the legal, financial, and other 
limitations placed on the school by legisla- 
tures and custom, the superintendent and 
principals must serve as experts in making 
and executing decisions. Some distant day, 
in the Elysian Field of some far-off Utopia, 
ample school offices may be furnished 
with pleasantly upholstered chairs and 
settees where starry-eyed administrators 
and their harmonious co-operating fellows 
may consider with unhurried deliberation 
all questions which arise from attempts to 
transmit to the on-coming generation that 
part of the common heritage which the 
new generation and its living ancestors 
deem worthy of acceptance. Until that time 
comes — need more be said? 
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Basic Problems in — 





School Redistricting in the 


For ty-Eight States —III Kenneth E. McIntyre, Ph.D." 


The small local school district, which 
has been a characteristic American insti- 
tution since the Colonial period, is under- 
going a major modification in many states. 
Like the old gray mare, “it ain’t what it 
used to be” in an increasingly large number 
of states in which the people have sensed 
the futility of trying to operate schools 
for the atomic age in school districts better 
adapted to the muzzle-loader age. The re- 
organized districts of today are still local 
districts, but they are larger in area, popu- 
lation, and wealth, and they are generally 
much more adequate for providing an up- 
to-date education for the children involved. 

It is not easy to change something that 
is as much a part of the American way of 
life as the small local school district has 
been. Although conditions in certain states 
have facilitated reorganization consider- 
ably, any full-scale program is bound to in- 
volye many problems. The writer recently 
made contacts with reorganization officials 
in the various states, in order to determine 
what problems are common, and to get sug- 
gestions for overcoming them. In the pres- 
ent article, these common problems and 
the suggestions for solving them will be 
discussed. Most of the points discussed ap- 
ply only to permissive plans, since the fun- 
damental problem of changing adminis- 
trative structure is solved by mandatory 
legislation — although the problem of pro- 
viding good schools is present in either 
plan. 


Localism the Obstacle 


rhe biggest single obstacle to reorgani- 
zation is extreme localism. It should be em- 
phasized at this point that the writer has 
no quarrel with local control of schools; 
in fact, one of the important outcomes of 
redistricting should be the creation of dis- 
tricts in which effective local control is 
possible. Extreme localism, however, is 
local control’s greatest enemy, in that it 
perpetuates districts which are unable 
to provide good schools, The result is 
that thousands of district schools are 
closed, and the pupils are sent to other 
districts for either elementary or second- 
ary schooling or both, and the people in the 
home districts surrender all rights to the 
control of the schools which their children 
attend. 

The problem of extreme localism is a 
complex one. Without doubt, many of its 
advocates are sincere in their belief that 
any modification of the traditional pattern 
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would lead to loss of local control. Others 
offer no reason for opposing reorganization 
other than sentiment. Some members of 
local boards apparently are jealous of their 
present positions, and fear that in an en- 
larged district they would lose their power 
and prestige. Some have financial axes to 
grind, such as the farmer whose property 
value is enhanced by the nearness of a 
rural school, or the village merchant whose 
business is partially dependent upon the 
operation of the local educational system. 
Whatever the reasons are, this extreme 
localism is a common and highly formidable 
obstacle to redistricting that must be 
dealt with intelligently. 


Harmful Inequalities in Tax Burdens 


The second biggest obstacle to redis- 
tricting, in the opinion of the directors of 
the programs in the various states, is 
present practices in school financial sup- 
port. In those states in which the support 
of schools is largely left to the local school 
district, tremendous inequalities in tax 
burden exist, and the smaller the dis- 
tricts are, the greater the inequalities tend 
to be. In view of this, it is not difficult to 
explain the reluctance of residents of the 
wealthier districts to vote themselves into 
larger units with higher taxes. Unfortu- 
nately, it is usually the wealthier districts, 
with lower taxes, that are most in need of 
redistricting. In the absence of financial in- 
centives for reorganization, from state 
sources, the problem becomes one of “‘sell- 
ing” the low-tax people on higher taxes. 

Lack of understanding is the third most 
commonly mentioned problem. There is a 
close relationship between this problem and 
many of the other problems which pre- 
sumably would not be present if the people 
understood the advantages and purposes of 
reorganization. One of the most persistent 
misconceptions is that of the meaning of 
“redistricting” or “school district reorgani- 
zation.” It appears that there is a wide- 
spread belief that reorganization involves 
closing all schools in present attendance 
areas except one central school, whereas the 
great majority of the statutes leave the 
matter of attendance areas entirely up to 
the board of education or trustees in the 
ney district. Clarifying this point alone is 
one of the most important activities in any 
permissive redistricting plan. 


Transportation Problems as Obstacles 


Problems involving transportation arise 
in every state attempting to modernize dis- 
trict structure. Again, popular misunder- 
standing of the meaning of redistricting 
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probably is the greatest obstacle to effec- 
tive action. If reorganization of school dis- 
tricts meant the closing of schools, then 
good roads and good transportation facili- 
ties would have to precede reorganization. 
However, since the term involves only 
changes in administrative areas, there is 
no reason why reorganization should not 
proceed as needed, with schools within the 
new districts being kept open, when neces- 
sary and desirable. As a matter of fact, 
such action should be an effective incentive 
to road and transportation improvement. 
Of course, some people have an abnormal 
fear of motor vehicle transportation, and 
would oppose it even if excellent roads and 
buses were available. This problem also 
calls for effective public relations activities, 
designed to correct faulty opinions regard- 
ing school bus transportation. 

A more difficult problem concerning 
transportation is that of finance. In those 
states in which no provision is made for 
state or school district responsibility for 
transportation costs, those parents who re- 
side at a distance from the schools can 
legitimately protest paying a uniform tax, 
in addition to assuming the costs of trans- 
porting their children to and from school. 
Subsistence in lieu of transportation, where 
necessary, is a similar problem. Certainly 
the state should make definite statutory 
provisions for such costs, along with en- 
acting and enforcing such laws as will 
guarantee safety. If this is not done, re- 
organization is not likely to succeed. 

A final major problem encountered in a 
surprisingly large number of states is that 
of opposition within the profession. This 
writer has observed that the opponents of 
better-schools-through-better-districts char- 
acteristically employ the technique of quot- 
ing teachers and administrators (especially 
county superintendents) who foolishly align 
themselves with the arch enemies of both 
pupils and members of the teaching pro- 
fession. Probably ignorance accounts for 
most of this opposition within the ranks, 
although one occasionally has good reasons 
to suspect that fear of losing his job is the 
chief concern of such an opponent. It can- 
not be denied that an enlightened profes- 
sion is one of the first prerequisites of edu- 
cational reforms of any nature. 


Recent Experiences as Guides 
Since half of the states have embarked 
on reorganization programs during the past 
ten years, the experiences of these states 
provide an invaluable guide to those which 
have not yet taken formal action. It 
should be borne in mind that conditions 
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State School Redistricting Problems— 


are far from identical in any two states, 
and any suggestions given here must be in- 
terpreted in the light of conditions in each 
state as well as for general appropriateness. 

By far the most common suggestion 
given by reorganization officials pertains to 
public relations. With a permissive plan of 
reorganization, a long-range, comprehen- 
sive, “grass-roots” program of interpreta- 
tion is almost a sine qua non. Those who 
have been “through the mill’ consistently 
make such statements as: “Don’t try to 
go too fast — take the people along,” ‘Let 
citizen groups do much of the groundwork,’ 
“Get the backing of all major organizations 
in the state,” or “Provide for hearings on 
every proposal.” Of course, the data must 
first be collected, and this involves con- 
siderable effort in studying the problem and 
in surveying each local situation. Perhaps 
whirlwind, high-pressure campaigns occa- 
sionally produce results, but for permanent 
gains, based on popular understanding and 
approval, there is no substitute for thor- 
ough and patient education of the public 
on important issues. The most convincing 
argument that can be advanced in support 
of this position is the remarkable progress 
made today in many states in reorganizing 
their school districts on a permissive basis. 


School Finances as Helps — and 
Hindrances 


A second important category of sugges- 
tions involves school finance, which is a 
problem separate from redistricting, but 
one which is so closely related that no 
adequate study of one can possibly be 
carried on independently. It is a well-known 
fact that a sufficient amount of state sup- 
port, distributed by means of a cautiously) 
devised formula, can be one of the most 
potent incentives to school district reor- 
ganization. Care must be taken in distribut- 
ing state funds so that small, inefficient 
districts are not encouraged, as is the case 
in some states. State support for transpor- 
tation and school housing in reorganized 
or approved districts is an especially effec- 
tive incentive, whereas funds distributed to 
elementary school districts for high school 
tuition purposes tend to retard reorganiza- 
tion. In those states in which local property 
taxes virtually support the schools, with 
negligible help from state tax sources, the 
success of a permissive redistricting plan is 
not ordinarily spectacular. Where this is 
the case, such progress as is made toward 
voluntary reorganization is in no small 
measure due to a high level of public 
understanding of the value of the redis- 
tricting program. 

A study of the reorganization problem 
and the laws of the various states, together 
with comments from the program directors, 
has led the writer to certain conclusions 


regarding desirable and undesirable fea- 
tures of such laws. These conclusions, 
necessarily general in nature, include the 
following: 


Eleven Helpful Features of a Good Law 


1. The law must be flexible enough to 
permit the formation of districts best suited 
to the different conditions within the state. 
In most states, rigid standards in such 
matters as assessed valuation or enroll- 
ment would result either in the formation 
of many districts too large to provide op- 
portunity for local interest and initiative 
to operate, or the standards would be so 
low as to be ineffective. 

2. The “community” type of district 
seems to be best for the great majority 
of the states, although the county unit is 
well established in the southeastern section 
of the country. A natural community has so 
many advantages to offer for school dis- 
trict organization purposes that it is diffi- 
cult to defend any type of administrative 
unit that has the sole merit of being larger 
than existing units. 

3. There is abundant evidence that per- 
missive legislation can produce desirable 
results, and psychologically it is superior to 
the mandatory type. The people are more 
likely to support that which they help to 
create. If community districts are assumed 
to be superior to other types, then permis- 
sive legislation appears to be the most 
satisfactory method of approach, since 
mandatory laws are not readily adaptable 
to the community plan. 

4. Proposals for reorganization should 
originate with a committee that is close 
enough to the local districts to know their 
needs and appreciate their problems, and 
vet far enough removed from the individual 
district to be guided by general educational 
welfare rather than selfish interests within 
the local district. A county committee, as 
is found in many states today, would ap- 
pear to be the best group for this purpose. 
Consisting principally of laymen, this group 
should be required to make a thorough 
study of pertinent educational factors witb- 
in the county, and prepare, with such state 
assistance as is necessary, a comprehensive 
redistricting plan for the county. 


Reasonably Prompt Action Needed 

5. The experiences of certain states 
would confirm the wisdom of allowing the 
county committees ample time to make 
thorough studies and prepare careful plans. 
However, safeguards should be included in 
the law to prevent inaction. It is not unrea- 
sonable, either in practice or theory, to 
require such committees to prepare com- 
prehensive plans within a specified length 
of time. 

6. Citizens should be given ample op- 
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portunity to express themselves on the 
merits or shortcomings of tentative pro- 
posals at adequately publicized hearings, 
Their suggestions should be given careful 
consideration by the county committee. 
An individual or a group should also have 
the right to present grievances to the state 
committee. 

7. Because education is a state function, 
a committee of capable and respected citi- 
zens representing the state as a whole 
should be formed, and authorized to give 
leadership and assistance to the state-wide 
program. Consisting of both lay and profes- 
sional people, the state committee should 
give both technical expertness and over-all 
appreciation of state educational responsi- 
bility to the reorganization effort. The 
committee should assist the county com- 
mittees by all available means, including 
the employment of a state director and 
expert staff workers whose function would 
be assisting in preliminary studies and in 
the technical aspects of reorganization pro- 
posals. The state committee should have 
the power to accept county committee pro- 
posals, or to reject them for stated reasons, 
with suggestions for revisions that would 
make the plans acceptable. 

8. The state committee must have ade- 
quate appropriations to carry on the reor- 
ganization program to success. Studies show 
clearly that the money spent on redis- 
tricting programs is returned many times 
over in increased financial efficiency alone, 
not to mention the value of better educa- 
tion for children. 


The Final Vote 

9. The final acceptance or rejection of 
proposals should be determined by a vote 
of the people in the proposed new district, 
voting as a unit. In the writer’s opinion, 
there is no other single provision that will 
so surely doom reorganization to failure as 
that of requiring an affirmative vote in 
each component district. A compromise 
that has proved effective in some states 
is that of setting up two voting units, one 
comprising all urban territory in the pro- 
posed new district, and one comprising the 
rural territory therein. 

10. Existing laws, by which changes in 
school district structure are authorized, 
should be repealed in most cases or at 
least suspended during the operation of the 
State-wide program. The inadequacy of 
such laws is clearly demonstrated in the 
need for special efforts in most states and 
at the present time. It would vitiate the 
entire program if local districts were per- 
mitted under a new law to satisfy the law 
by hasty local action in order to escape 
inclusion in sound districts. 

11. Provision should be made for con- 
tinuous adjustments in district organiza- 
tion as the need arises in the future. Even 
if one could assume that the job of bring- 
ing districts completely up to date could 
ever be finished, a short period of inactiv- 


(Concluded on pag 
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A Parent-Made Playground Where — 





No BULLIES Allowed 


How do children really like to play? 

This is the question a young father — brand 
new to the subject — asked himself last year 
when he became head of the recreation com- 
mittee of his Parent-Teacher Association at 
Silver Spring, Md. 

For an answer, Samuel Snyder turned, logi- 
cally enough, to the children — and to vivid 
recollections of his own active boyhood in 
Pittsburgh. As a result, the playground he 
designed for the Parkside Elementary School 
is so simple yet so new in concept that it 
may influence playground building everywhere. 
One recreation authority terms it the greatest 
single step forward she has ever seen in this 
field. Says Lewis R. Barrett, Consultant in 
Recreation and Outdoor Education for the 
National Education Association: “It shows 
the imagination and the creative approach to 
playground design and development that we 
have long needed.” 


Playground “Has Everything” 
Parkside has virtually all the things children 
from five to twelve like to play on — and, in 
this day of trim landscaping and palm-smooth 
play areas — seldom do: culverts to crawl in; 


Henriette W. Jones* 


poles for swinging, climbing or sliding; inviting 
walls to teeter on and crawl over; steps, all 
sizes, for sitting, romping or bumping hilari- 
ously down; ramps both gentle and steep, like 
the cellar doors today’s parents once found so 
alluring; and assorted props for imaginative 
play. 

Before these were built, Parksiders had 
only a flat bluestone pavement for recreation. 
The chief interest and exercise consisted of 
chasing each other with sticks, until some 
harried teacher organized and supervised 
games. Now two hundred youngsters can play 
together in free, undirected activity. No bully 
can monopolize. The timid and the tiny can 
find their own levels. 

“It has long been a source of worry to me 
that children are sent out to play, then told 
what to do and left no time to make up their 
minds,” says Mrs. Grace Zeller, principal. 
“Children need some time each day to look 
around and decide objectively for themselves. 
I believe this enables them to grow up more, 
develop more personality and self-confidence, 
learn to get along with others. Here little 
groups form, someone says ‘Let's go over 
here, later another thinks of something else. 
Each is a leader and a follower.” 

First sight of the cinder block and concrete 


structures rising from the wooded slope of 
the schoolyard is frankly startling — much 
like the work of some mad contractor who 
built without purpose and stacked leftover 
materials where they happened to lie. But 
Parkside is neither a meaningless mass of 
masonry nor the work of professional builders. 
Every angle and curve was planned meticu- 
lously, for the designer —an electronics en- 
gineer in the navy’s guided missiles division — 
had to consider safety aspects as well as top 
recreational values. As a double check, he 
made scale models of his ideas in clay on his 
wife’s breadboard. Then members of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, a bit worried over 
the enormity of their undertaking, toiled nights 
and Sundays for three months to bring them 
into being. 


The Main Attraction 

The core of the play center is a big, sprawl- 
ing creation that includes a narrow ramp lead- 
ing down mysteriously to the rear door, and 
three ramps that curve up at varying angles 
to an elevated walkway. This in turn gives 
access on one side to a real fireman’s pole, 
and to a small amphitheater on the other. The 
amphitheater, a series of graduated steps that 
make users concentrate on climbing, was in- 





Instead of swings and merry-go-rounds, new style playground at Silver Spring, Maryland, features (left to right) running 
ramps, amphitheater, tunnels, low steps for tots to climb, jump-off platforms, and hopscotch bed. Little girl on walkway 
is about to slide down a real fireman’s pole. In background are dollhouse and culvert “foxhole.” (Photo, Ruth & Vernon Wertz 
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No organized play here — unless the children themselves plan it — and no monopolies. 
There’s room for all in free, imaginative play. Note spiral staircase in rear, “inching 
ledge” beside doorway for adventurous feet. (Wide World Photo) 


cluded because Parkside likes to hold outdoor 
classes and chairs were a problem. It is de- 
signed so that neither teacher nor pupil ever 
faces the sun directly, and is used for im- 
promptu theatricals and normal play. 

Children swarm over this structure like 
monkeys, racing down ramps, creeping through 
culvert tunnels under them, scalling walls by 
means of rung ladders, imprisoning pirate 
captives in “dungeons” formed by cinder 
block niches and movable bars. All around are 
smaller but equally irresistible play trappings: 
a broad cinder block boat, with fore and after 
decks and pilot house; a plane with wings, 
tail, and “just lots of seats”; a little square 
building that becomes in turn dollhouse, club- 
house and fort; a wooden corral for cowboys. 

There is a hdépscotch bed, a sturdy shinny 
pole, a hide-and-seek cross of four right- 
angle walls with peepholes, jump-off platforms 
on three levels, and a fascinating winding wall. 
There is also a fine big “foxhole” composed 
of concrete pipe upended over a dugout and 
equipped with curving stairs. In fact, stairs 
are everywhere: low double ones for tots who 
normally fear high places; spiral ones wind- 
ing around a pipe; alternating ones like tele- 
phone pole irons. Besides furnishing hilarous 
entertainment, these are all good muscle 
builders. As one little girl happily panted, cran- 
ing to see if she had missed anything: “There’s 
just lots of things to do here. And isn’t it 
fun?” 

Later there will be a “crazy wall” of ledges, 
angles, and toe holds for the cliff-climbing 
urge. Later, too, will come adjustable horizon- 
tal bars, a sanded jumping pit, slides, and a 
unique rope tower which Snyder predicts will 
be “a honey.” Like everything else here, it will 
be made so that several can climb it at once. 


Each form will be painted a bright color, 
which playground experience has shown en- 
hances attractiveness and eliminates danger of 
its being collided with, which sometimes 
happens. 

The area is yet to be surfaced a big 
problem, since rain makes the ordinary dirt 
a quagmire, and rocks cause injuries. The plan 
now is for a soil and smooth pebble combina- 
tion which will not hold moisture. Snyder 
hopes the highway department will do the 
main job, free. Already the sixth-grade con- 
servation class has filled gulleys, laid winding 
steps and planted shrubs on the hilly ap- 
proaches to keep children from running on 
the slope. 


Practical Construction Used 


Cold and mud formerly kept classes in- 
doors for as much as a month at a time. 





Parents built the playground at a cost of 
$2,600 — saving $7,400 in labor costs. Over 
a ten year period these sturdy structures 
will be cheaper than destructible standard 
equipment, letting many more children 
play. (Photo, Ruth & Vernon Wertz) 


Now, except for rain, weather is no problem. 
Built-in drains keep solid structures water 
free. Bars are of wood instead of cold steel, 
and snow makes slides of ramps. The chil- 
dren keep active and so keep warm. 

One question often asked is: Isn’t this play- 
ground dangerous? The answer is an unquali- 
fied “no.” Only three accidents have occurred: 
one boy fell off a bulldozer in construction 
days, one stood up too soon in a tunnel, and 
one, squinting from close work, simply ran 
into an object. A check over several weeks 
showed children met more injuries at home 
during one week end than the school has in a 
month. Many less Band-Aids are used these 
days, and most go to youngsters playing run- 
ning games on the old, flat play area. 

Moreover, the only really high wall is the 
back of the amphitheater. Parkside teachers, 
who like pupils to understand the “whys” of 
prohibitions, had them point out the purpose 
of each portion of the playground. Now Park- 
siders will inform an erring stranger that while 
most walls are for play, this particular one 
was built for protection. Even a chair can be 
dangerous if wrongly used, Mrs. Zeller points 
out. She thinks her students are learning safety 
and proper use of objects. 

“But the greatest thing I have noticed,” she 
adds triumphantly, “is that no one hangs 
forlornly around halls and doorways, left out. 
The would-be bullies can run, slide down the 
pole and do other aggressive things that get 
rid of superiority feelings. Others less ener- 
getic or brave can find interesting things to 
do to build their courage and muscles. There 
is no monopolizing because of judicious plan- 
ning. By the time one boy threads his way 
back to—say—the fireman's pole, ten 
others can have used it.” 

Could other schools construct similar play 
areas: Certainly —if they have fat purses, in- 
telligent leadership and an enthusiastic PTA. 
Snyder, who is already mulling over a more 
adult adaptation for the two upper grades, 
plans to publish a working manual of his 
patented structures, and is ready to act as 
consultant. Some of them could be duplicated 
easily, though an entire playground admittedly 
would be a major undertaking. 


Keeping Costs Down 


Parkside, when finished, will have cost the 
PTA $2,600—far more than Snyder inno- 
cently estimated when he proposed the project 
to save on expensive (and dangerous) swings. 
Yet over a ten-year period this cost is far 
less than that of standard equipment, and the 
capacity immeasurably greater. The labor, 
which would have upped the price to $10,000, 
was provided by one hundred fifty fathers — 
bolstered by mothers who served food and 
children who helped carry. Nearly every PTA- 
er helped directly, or with materials or 
money. Four classes boasted 90 per cent par- 
ent participation; one, even better. 

And for the parents as well as for the 
children, the effort was “a marvelous thing.” 
As Mrs. Zeller observed: “Most PTA activi- 
ties bring mothers together. This brought 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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The Port Neches High School 
Holds a Career Clinic 


Gc. a Yarbrough* 


At one o’clock on March 8, 1950, the Port 
Neches High School junior and senior students 
assembled as prearranged into 13 conference 
groups representing one half of the general 
vocational areas in which students had ex- 
pressed a specific interest. The student pre- 
siding over each group introduced the visiting 
counselor. Each counselor had been selected 
by students, teachers, and members of the 
sponsoring civic group, the Port Neches Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, as being 


~ *Superintendent, Port Neches Ind. School District, Port 
Neches, Tex. 


best qualified in this area to represent the 
field of vocational opportunity. 

The counselors went immediately into a 
discussion of the advantages, disadvantages, 
requirements, opportunities, and general nature 
of the vocations under consideration, answer- 
ing innumerable questions from interested stu- 
dents. At the end of the first hour, these con- 
ferences disbanded, 13 new conferences were 
formed, and a like procedure followed, At 
the close of the second period, counselors and 
students met in general assembly for one 
hour’s evaluation of the total program. 
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These conferences culminated _ several 
months of careful planning by members of 
the B. & P. W. Club, the Student Council, 
the staff of the Port Neches High School, and 
local citizens. It began in September, 1949, 
when J. E. Swann, principal of the high school, 
in discussing school problems with the B. & 
P. W., suggested that they sponsor a Career 
Conference Clinic as a civic project. They 
enthusiastically adopted this proposal and 
plans were begun immediately. A joint plan- 
ning committee of 15, including 5 members 
each of the Student Council, school staff, 
and B. & P. W. Club was named to plan the 
program. The director of guidance, Mrs. Madie 
Harrison, was named school staff co-ordinator, 
and Dr. A. L. Pierce, University of Houston, 
was named general consultant for the Career 
Day. 

A survey of juniors and seniors was conducted 
to determine their interest in the various voca- 
tions. The survey revealed approximately 60 voca- 
tional interests, which were classified into 26 
interest areas. Each student registered for 2 

(Continued on page 72) 





The Board of Education, Wichita Falls, Texas, is representative of the best industrial, 
professional, and business interests of the community. Standing, left to right: Joseph B. McNiel, 
superintendent of schools; H. B. Dudley; Dr. W. L. Powers; A. Rufus King. Seated, left to 
right: Charles N. Prothro, secretary; C. W. Cahoon, Jr., vice-president ; 
Mrs. Henry P. Ledford; Floyd L. Randel, president. 


The wisdom of the decision that the Wichita Falls 


Board of Trustees made in 1947 when it adopted its 
“Pay As You Go” program has been emphatically attested 
by the fruits of that program and by the school system’s 
financial position. Under the “Pay As You Go” plan, it 
has contracted for a new ten-room elementary school with 


cafeteria-auditorium, it has completed cafeteria-auditorium 


facilities for two elementary schools, erected a six-room 
und auditorium-cafeteria elementary school, built class- 
room additions to three elementary schools and has gen- 
erally continued the redecoration of all classrooms in all 
elementary schools. The total amount expended since 
1947 under the “Pay As You Go” plan has been approxi- 
mately $550,000. 

The building activities have been carried on with no 


neglect of other needs. Teacher salaries have been in- 
creased. Additional courses have been authorized, includ- 
ing instruction in string instruments, and car-driving 
courses in the senior high school, and speech courses in 
the junior high schools. The school system employs 313 
teachers, 90 cafeteria employees, and 40 custodian and 
maintenance workers. 





Progress Made in Meeting 


School Financial Needs in Kansas City, Missouri 


The school financial crisis in Kansas City 
Mo., was eased on Tuesday, March 28, when 
a 38-cent school levy was approved 68,000 to 
30,000 in the greatest outpouring of local 
voters ever to march to the polls in a strictly 
school election. The levy received 8000 votes 
above the two-thirds majority required by the 
Missouri constitution. 

The financial crisis had resulted from a com- 
bination of: (1) low state contribution to 
school operations; (2) low assessed values on 
property; and (3) a constitutional limitation 
of $1 per $100 on the taxing power of the 
board of education. 

The low state contribution places a heavy 
burden on local taxation. The assessment ratio 
reduces the income from the tax rate which 
on an adjusted basis as given in the National 
Municipal Review, January, 1950, is one ol 
the lowest in the country. The two-thirds 
quirement makes passing local levies a dil 
ficult undertaking. 

The election of March 28 was the sixth 
since the adoption of the two-thirds require- 
ment. In four of the elections the proposals 
have been defeated, although three of the four 
defeated proposals received a majority of the 
votes cast 

As a result of failures to approve levies on 
two separate occasions in 1948, the length of 
the term in 1948-49 was in doubt until a 
combination of one-time revenue receipts and 
the spending of reserve funds made a full 
school year possible. 

Because a succeeding levy proposal was de- 
feated in May of 1949, the current school 
vear (1949-50) has been set at 34 weeks by 
the board of education, the shortest Kansas 
City school term in the past 75 years and the 
second time since 1905 that a 40-week term 
has not been offered. Passage of the levy 
assures full school terms for the next two 
vears 


Educational Standards Maintained 

When faced with insufficient funds for the 
current year, the board education adopted 
a policy of making the necessary reductions 
by shortening the length of term rather than 
watering down the school program. The basi 
policy has been to operate all services as 
nearly normally as possible for the length of 
term possible. The salary schedule adopted 
1948 is being paid for the period schools are 
in session 


Committee Directs Public Campaign 

The Board of Education made provisions 
for the campaign by the appointment of two 
members as a special Committee on Revenue 
on October 20 and the employment of a sec- 
retary on November 1. These three together 
with the superintendent of schools and the 
supervisor of public information service made 
up the direct action committee of the board 
and gave leadership to the board as well as to 
the general direction of the campaign 


*Supervisor, Public Information Service, Kansas City, Mo 


J. Glenn Travis* 


One important result of this arrangement 
was determination by the board as to the 
amount of levy to be submitted and the date 
of the election much earlier than had pre- 
viously been done, allowing more time for 
educational and organizational work in sup- 
port of the proposition 


Emphasis on Needs of Children and Good 
Schools a Basic Part of Campaign 

rhe program for passage of the levy was 
begun within the school organization immedi- 
ately after the rejection of the 1949 levy. A 
feature of that campaign was the distribution 
of a “Children’s Charter,’ which had been 
prepared by a lay-professional group appointed 
by Dr. Harold E. Moore, superintendent of 
schools. 

The Charter had a section on “What a 
Good School Does.”’ This section was used by 
Dr. Moore for his opening institute address 
to the professional staff at the opening of 
school last September. The Kansas ( ity 
Schools, the school system's instructional news- 
paper, used parts of several issues to interpret 
the aspects of a good school and provide a 
means for circulating the material widely to 
the school staff and the public alike. 

A further interpretation of this material be- 
came the basis of school-home contacts. This 
program was emphasized during American 
Education Week when each school was placed 
upon “its own” for making real to the neigh- 
borhood the meaning of a good _ school. 
Through these activities community leaders 
were prepared and familiarized with the essen- 
tials of school support before inv specihc pro- 
posal was made pub hic 

The study of the at 
was followed by group faculty meetings during 


ributes Of a good school 


December and January in which basic factors 
in human relationships were discussed by the 
Superintendent. The faculties met in groups 
that averaged about one hundred in number 
(Juestions and suggestions were requested from 
each group of teachers. An outcome of these 
meetings was an emphasis on the desirability 
of a planned visitation program in which every 
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eacher would make an effort to have at least 
one personal, nonprofessional conversation 
sometime during the year with every parent 
of children in his classroom 


Neighborhood Leaders Selected Early 


The public part of the program began in 
November, two months before a specific prop- 
osition had been adopted by the board of 
education. School principals began by com- 
piling lists of organizations with meeting places 
in their districts. In December, the principals 
began the campaign organization by selecting 
“pilot groups” of representative patrons and 
others previously selected who were to attend 
meetings in each high school district for re- 
ceiving information and making plans for sup- 
porting the levy in each elementary school 
district 

Also during December, a telephone com- 
mittee called upon some 600 organizations with 
an offer of a speaker to give information about 
the schools. More than 250 speaking invita- 
tions were received. 

Immediately upon a decision of the board 
of education in January that the 38-cent levy 
would be presented for approval on March 28, 
letters were written to over 1200 organizations 
requesting that each one promote the levy. 


Victory Cry: Get Out the Favorable Vote 

At the same time the schedule of the ten 
high school district meetings was begun. These 
meetings, completed within two weeks, were 
followed by meetings for the specific organiza- 
tion of each elementary school district and 
later by promotion meetings in each elemen- 
tary school. In each elementary school a “gen- 
eral” was secured. The general appointed “area 
colonels” who, in turn, appointed workers for 
each block. 

This organization canvassed every home and 
made a list of people likely to be favorable voters. 
The plan called for an especial effort to get these 
to the polls 

As the campaign moved along every labor, 
political, civic, business, and religious group en 
dorsed. An outstanding feature was the complete 
support of the local press and radio stations 
The only apparent, organized opposition came 
from a national group whose original purpose 
was to fight rent controls 

Especially active were the long-established 
groups which had traditionally supported the 
schools. But an added group appeared called 
the Citizens School Committee. Made up of in 
dividuals who had not before been connected 
with school affairs, this group brought a new 
vigor into the fight which added greatly to the 
total effect. 


Volunteer Co-ordination Key to Success 


Spurred on by the possibility of having the 
local schools dropped from the North Central 
Association’s accredited list and the fact that the 
city was faced with a school crisis during its 
centennial, the total number of organizations and 
individuals working for the levy became so great 
that they found it necessary to organize a co- 
ordinating committee through which they could 
pool ideas and activities. An office was established 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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Better Lighting for Better Seeing 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL 
LIGHTING 


Two distinct present-day trends in school 
lighting may be observed. The first of these 
is toward higher intensities of artificial il- 
lumination; the second is toward bilateral 
natural lighting with the main window areas 
oriented to the north. These trends with 
their associated effects tend to result in higher 
costs for construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of school buildings. Whether they re- 
sult in better lighting is the question con- 
sidered in this paper. 

These two trends are very sharply defined 
in California where control of school lighting 
has been largely exercised by the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning of the State Education 
Department. The standards set forth by the 
Division have been followed generally by 
school architects, often from choice, in other 
cases through necessity. Expediency in most 
operates to influence the architects. 
Delay and opposition are thus avoided, and 
in the long run, planning costs are reduced. 
No one seems to have inquired whether 
these trends and practices are in accord with 
better seeing because they fit the visual 
mechanism. 

In addition to the resulting greater costs, 
these uniform standards result in greater uni- 
formity in the type of architecture. The same 
type is assumed to be equally well suited to 
the rainy northwest coast, the open sun- 
drenched reaches of the Central Valley, and 
the hot, arid, and windy desert areas of the 
South. The same type appears in mountain 
regions where heavy snows accumulate in the 
winter. In cities and villages one can see 
little effort to harmonize school architecture 
with the surrounding domestic architecture, 
however appropriate and attractive the latter 
may be 


PART I. 


cases 


The New Architecture and Lighting 


Che term moderne is commonly applied to 
this approved form of building, which is 
usually one story high, flat roofed, and with 
open corridors of the single duty type. The 
classrooms tend to be uniform in size and 
shape, placed end to end, the whole in the 
form of the letter I. If there are more than 
one unit, they are laid out in parallel rows 
separated by a paved yard or court of a 
little greater width than the units. In ap- 
the buildings resemble 
factories, and poultry houses. On hillside lo- 
cations, they call up associations with the old- 
time dwellings of the Hopi Indians. Variety 
in line and mass is exceptional 

lhe present-day minimum standard of light- 


pearance, 


*Profe t Education. Stanford Universit ( 


barracks, 


John C. Almack* 


ing in these modern structures is 50 foot- 
candles, with an optimum standard of 100 foot- 
candles. This is very much higher than the 
standards of 25 years ago. In 1924, the 
American Society of Illuminating Engineers 
approved a minimum of 5 foot-candles for 
classrooms at the pupil work level.! This 
minimum applied to classrooms, study halls, 
libraries, laboratories, workshops, and gym- 
nasiums. The optimum standard approved by 
the Association was 10 foot-candles, and 15 
foot-candles were considered desirable for 
sewing rooms, 

In 1925 the National Education Association 
Report of the Committee on School House 
Planning and Construction was published. 
Chapter VIII under the title of “Illumination” 
gives data from an experiment conducted by 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman to discover lighting 
intensities desirable for efficient school work 
(reading). Dr. Freeman began his report by 
citing lighting standards for classrooms, li- 
braries, study rooms, laboratories, and black- 
boards as derived in 1917 by the American 
Society of Illuminating Engineers. 

The standards reported are as 
(p. 91) 

With artificial lighting: minimum 3.0 foot- 
candles; ordinary practice 3.5 to 6.0 foot- 
candles. 

With daylight: minimum 6.0 foot-candles; 
ordinary practice 7-12 foot-candles. 

Next, Dr. Freeman presented his own find- 
ings, and makes the following comments: 

The trend of the foregoing results is to indi 
cate a necessity for modest requirements only of 
artificial illumination. So far as they go they 
indicate that the standards of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society are higher than are necessary 
in the case of older children and adults.” 

He summarized his own findings in these 
words: 

In the case of adults the legibility of print 
increases very rapidly with an increase in arti 
ficial illumination from .2 to 1 foot-candles, and 
much more slowly from 1 to 2.5 foot-candles. In 
the case of children eight to ten vears of age the 
increase in legibility is more gradual and con 
tinues to be marked up to 3 foot-candles 

In discussing lighting needs in classrooms, 
this standard of 3 foot-candles is approved by 
Dr. Freeman. He says: “From these data we 
may lay down the provisional standard of 
3 foot-candles.” 

Since the approved standards of the Society 
of Illuminating Engineers adopted in 1925 
were slightly lower than the standards of 1917, 
the committee that prepared them may have 
been influenced by the study made by Dr 
Freeman. The Committee stated that 


follows: 


Code of Lighting School Buildings.’ Issued by Illu 


nating Engineering Society, New York, N. Y. (June, 


1924 
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“The 


maximum brightness of a lighting unit in 
candle power per square inch . . . should not 
exceed the brightness limits in Table 1.” 
These were 3.0 candle power for a 100 watt 
lamp, 3.5 for a 150 watt lamp, and 4.0 for a 
200 or 300 watt lamp.* 

Recently (in 1947, 1948, and 1949) the 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
has protested against the high standards also 
recently set by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society. 


Present Standards Exceedingly High 


The standards advised for today by illu- 
minating engineers are about ten times as 
high as those endorsed yesterday: somewhat 
more than that, since today’s requirements 
are usually fixed in foot-lamberts. These new 
standards are not the product of any specific 
investigation, They appear to be copies of 
war plant experience, and agree well with 
promotional policies of manufacturers of light- 
ing equipment and distributors of electrical 
energy. They need not be set aside because 
of these connections with special interests, but 
they should be regarded critically because of 
these connections and because of the startling 
departure from standards of a few years ago, 
which were, it was believed then, established 
scientifically. 

To turn for a moment to the other trend, 
namely bilateral lighting, one should remem- 
ber that there is nothing new about it. It was 
the rule until 1866 when Dr. Herman Cohn 
published in Germany his study of the rela- 
tions between lighting conditions in schools 
and visual defects among school children. He 
declared that “protracted near work with bad 
light causes myopia.” He defined “bad 
light” in terms of intensity and quality. The 
remedy he advised, which was soon adopted 
in Germany, was unilateral lighting, window 
glass surface in the rooms to equal one fifth 
the floor area, walls and ceilings with high 
coefficients of reflection, and the elimination 
of glare. 

These ideas reached America during the 
last 10 or 15 years of the nineteenth century. 
At that time, school population was increasing 
rapidly, and larger schoolhouses were being 
built in cities. The suggestions of Dr. Cohn 
were put into effect in the larger “expanded” 
sChoolhouses. Corridors did double service for 
rooms on both sides, and hence were enclosed. 
The most desirable orientation of classrooms 
was southeast, east, southwest, and south, 
though north lighting was accepted for labora- 
tories and art rooms in high schools. In the 
first ten years of this century, the principle 
of orienting all classrooms so that they might 

*Kirk M. Reid, “Schoo! Lighting’ in AMerican ScHOoL 


Boarp JOURNAL, V« 70, pp. 47-48, 148, 151 (May, 
1925 See page 148 for Table 1! 
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have direct sunlight for part of the school day 
was developed by school hygienists. 


Lighting the New Type Rooms 

The demand for north lighting for elemen- 
tary school classrooms is of recent origin. 
The main cause is the activity program, which 
has been promoted to an exceptional degree in 
California, first in rural districts, and later 
in villages and cities. Specialized education 
with specialized classrooms was not practicable 
in small rural schools. To adapt the buildings 
to the activity program, large rooms (gener- 
ally 32 by 32 feet) were built and equipped 
for interest centers of considerable variety. 

These large, square activity rooms could not 
be lighted adequately from one side. To sup- 
plement the main battery of windows, the 
practice grew of installing another battery of 
smaller windows above the line of sight and 
opposite to the main battery. Because north 
light is steadier, the main windows were placed 
on the north side of the room; the smaller 
windows on the south. Rural school plans were 
small, usually of one to six rooms, and from 
the point of view of economy and ease of ad- 
ministration, the open corridors, or single duty 
closed corridors were satisfactory. As the ac- 
tivity program spread and grew in the cities, 
the classroom unit evolved for rural condi- 
tions, went along with it, 

In some instances, architects have preserved 
the large classroom and bilateral lighting and 
at the same time double-loaded the corridors. 
One solution has been to first admit the natu- 
ral light to the corridors through skylights or 
side lights above the classroom roofs. From 
the corridor, the light is transmitted to the 
classrooms through clerestory or transom win- 
dows. Criticism of this plan comes from those 
who want north orientation for all classrooms; 
by this ‘plan one half the rooms would have 
south orientation for the main block of win- 
dows. The plan does possess certain real 
merits, as will be shown later. 


New Lighting Costs Higher 


Proof that the new lighting schemes add to 
lighting costs is fairly obvious. These increases 
are attached to wiring, switches, fixtures, 
bulbs, and energy. These costs are higher for 
maintenance and operation. These increases 
are not quite in proportion to the increases 
in intensities, but the correlation between the 
two is high and positive. 

The new systems of natural lighting also 
raise the costs of building and operation. The 
larger classrooms cost more than average sized 
classrooms by 20 to 30 per cent. More land 
is required than for the more compact double- 
duty corridor type. The land area between 
the parallel units is largely lost. At this time, 
when schoolhousing costs are exceptionally 
high, it would be wisdom to reduce the area 
of classrooms generally from 1024 to 800 
square feet, double-load the corridors, cut 


light intensities, and thus provide acceptable 
housing for a larger number of school children. 

In all the discussions of schoolhouse light- 
ing the effects on the visual mechanism seems 
to have been ignored most often. Seeing is 
the exclusive function of the eyes, and the 
relation of lighting conditions to the eye 
mechanism should have first priority. It is 
not even enough to rest the case with con- 
sideration of the effects of lighting upon the 
eyes. As the Progressives of yesterday never 
failed to remind us, the whole child, not his 
eyes only, goes to school. 


The Problem of Low Light Intensities 


This paper proposes to take up the topic 
just indicated and to review a fair sampling 
of the scientific literature bearing upon the 
main question, “What is good lighting for 
good seeing?” An answer to two of the ques- 
tions growing out of the main problem will 
be attempted in Part I; the answers to six 
others will be given in Part II. Let us take up 
the two questions in Part I: 

1. Do low light intensities cause eye de- 
fects? 

Since the time of Dr. Herman Cohn there 
have been people who have charged that 
school lighting causes eye defects in children. 
Generally, low light intensities have been 
blamed, which, to quote Dr. Cohn “place an 
excessive strain upon nervous energy and 
increase nervous disorders of many kinds.” 

Statements like this are not supported by 
recently derived facts. On the contrary, “The 
percentage of children with normal vision 
tends to increase with age. This improvement 
is a little more than 7 per cent from age 6 
to 10. Improvement in vision continues until 
the completion of anatomical development 
about the age of 20 years.” 

In World War I rejections for eye defects 
were due in 70 per cent of the cases to 
astigmatism and hyperopia (farsightedness). 
These two defects result from abnormalities 
of growth and development, not froin low 
light intensities. Twenty per cent of the re- 
jections were caused by blindness in one or 
both eyes. Nearly one half of all cases of 
partial or total blindness is attributed to 
ophthalmia neonatorum due to infection at 
birth. The remaining cases are a result of 
blows, accidental injuries, and infectious dis- 
eases. No case from low light intensities has 
ever been reported. 

Myopia (nearsightedness) occurred in 6 
per cent of the rejectees. Trachoma accounted 
for one half the remainder; ambliopia com- 
pleted the list of causes. Trachoma has its 
roots in malnutrition, but infection is asso- 
ciated. The cause of ambliopia is unknown. 
Myopia like hyperopia is a factor of develop- 
ment, 


SL. M. Terman and John C. Almack, Hygiene of the 
School Child (Rev. Ed.), p. 248. 
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Near-Sightedness and Low Light 
Intensities 

Certainly myopia is not traceable to low 
light intensities in school. It has occurred 
among primitive people and among army re- 
cruits who have never attended school. It is 
as common in those schools requiring little 
near eye work as in those requiring much. 
Some of the best authorities say it is due to 
abnormal conformation of the bony socket of 
the eye and hence a growth defect unrelated 
to school lighting. 

Mild hyperopia in the early years of life 
is the normal condition. It is corrected by 
later growth, which helps to explain why eye 
defects decrease with school age. Hyperopia 
and astigmatism are the only causes of eye- 
strain in which the ciliary muscles are af- 
fected. The only other eye muscles which 
might be strained are the oculo-motor muscles 
which maintain eye balance. Growth defects, 
injuries, and disease may affect these muscles. 
Lighting has no relation to defects in them.® 
Probably all of Dr. Cohn’s argument can be 
refuted by known facts. 

The eye responds automatically to light, 
which is its only special stimulant. If the 
intensity is so low as to fail to cross the 
threshold, the eye does not respond. It re- 
mains in a state of rest. The muscles which 
control the size of the pupil are in a relaxed 
state. A common practice in “resting” the 
eyes is to retire to a dark room or otherwise 
to exclude light. How can low light intensities 
“strain” the eyes when actually they art not 
moved to action? In trying to read in weak 
light one might strain the neck muscles in 
striving to get closer to the light source, but 
his will can have no control over the invol- 
untary muscles which affect the eyes. 

On the other hand, high light intensities are 
harmful to eyes exposed to them. The eye is 
so made and so sheltered as to be protected 
from strong light from above the eye level. 
Pain results from looking at the sun or at any 
source of strong light. Now and then cases 
of temporary or permanent blindness are re- 
ported from gazing at the sun. Welders wear 
colored goggles to safeguard their eyes against 
intense light. Exposure to such strong light 
may cause actual blindness. 

The effects of high intensities are shown in 
snow blindness. The coefficient of reflection of 
snow is very high. The reflected light enters 
the unprotected eye exposed to it. It causes 
severe pain, and eventually temporary blind- 
ness. Snow goggles may be used to keep out 
the reflected light, which otherwise will pene- 
trate the eye, even passing through the lower 
lid. 

Heat is an accompaniment of high light 
intensities and is likewise harmful to the 
eye. The redness, itching, and inflammation of 
the eyes of which people who read by camp- 
fire and fire place complain are the result of 
heat. Heat and light are the same form of 
energy. Radiation from the sun is called heat 


or light according to the particular receptor 
(Continued on page 87) 





*Op. cit., p. 259. 
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Summer Care of School Heating Plants 
C. T. Baker* 


The time is not far distant when school 
heating plants in all sections of the country 
will be closed for the summer vacation. In too 
many instances this consists of simply allow- 
ing the fire to die out and letting the unit 
stand until it is needed again in fall. This 
method of terminating winter operations is ex- 
tremely harmful to the heating plant. 

There are several causes for the premature 
deterioration of boiler plant equipment during 
long periods of idleness, and definite steps 
must be taken to avoid such deterioration. 

One of the most destructive agents found 
in boiler plants that have not been properly 
laid up for the summer is coal or fuel oil soot. 
In the case of the coal fired boiler, there is 
the added problem of fly ash. 


Harm From Soot and Ash 


When the boiler plant is closed down the 
breeching between the smoke stack and the 
boiler should be thoroughly cleaned of soot 
and fly ash, including the base of the smoke 
stack where it is supported either at, or above, 
the ground, This pertains only to installations 
where the stack is self-supporting and is 
located outdoors with a breeching connecting 
the stack and boiler. In many installations the 
stack is carried directly on the boiler proper 
and this problem does not exist. 

The reason for thoroughly cleaning the 
breeching and base of an outdoor stack is to 
prevent corrosion of the metal due to moisture 
absorbed by the soot and fly ash. Moisture 
absorbs the sulphur present in the soot and 
ash, producing a sulphurous acid which is very 
injurious and unless removed at least once a 
year will cause a rapid eating away of the 
metal. 

In the case of long breechings, clean-out 
doors should be provided to facilitate the re- 
moval of fly ash and soot deposits. If breech- 
ing is not so equipped, provision should be 
made for the installation of clean-out openings. 

Many cases of badly corroded flue connec- 
tions and steel stacks result from the collection 
of rainwater in the stack and breeching during 
idle periods. Excessive pitting and rusting is 
invariably found to exist on the bottom half 
section of the breeching connecting the stack 
and boiler. 

If the boiler is a fire tube type, the tubes 
should be scraped with a flue brush and then 
blown out with steam after the last firing 
period. 


Stopping Boiler Rust 


If coal is the fuel used, the grates, ash pit, 
and combustion chamber should be cleaned of 
all ash and cinder deposits and exposed por- 


*Consulting Engineer, Atlanta, Ga. 


tions of the shell thoroughly swept of all 
soot accumulation. Unless this is done when 
shutting down a steam heating plant, corrosion 
and pitting will result. 

All mechanical parts of the boiler should be 
coated with oil or grease to prevent rusting 
and all other external surfaces should be 
cleaned and painted, 

The boiler should be cleaned internally to 
remove mud and scale, and washed down, pref- 
erably with a fire hose, to dislodge loose 
materials. 

In some schools the boiler is left empty 
during the vacation period while others keep 
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the boiler filled with the usual amount of 
water. One of the objections to leaving boilers 
empty during the vacation is that should some- 
one, in ignorance of the fact that the boiler 
was empty, light a fire under it, serious damage 
would result. 

In the case of fire tube boiler, if left empty 
during the nonheating season, shallow pans 
partly filled with calcium chloride are placed 
above and below the tubes to absorb moisture. 
The pans should not be filled to the point 
where they will overflow when the calcium dis- 
solves in the absorbed water. The overflow 
will deposit calcium on the metal and cause 
rusting. 


Stokers and Grates Need Care 


Many heating plant boilers are stoker fired. 
When laying up such a boiler for the summer, 
it is important that the stoker be thoroughly 
cleaned and checked for defects such as worn 
bearings, cut shafts, etc. Stoker repairs are 
frequently costly because bearings are injured 
by ash and coal dust which will enter unless 





Boiler Room in Junior High School, Braddock, Pennsylvania, equipped with 
low pressure, stoker-fired boilers (photograph courtesy 
Kewanee Boiler Corporation). 
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Artist’s Sketch of a New York City School Boiler Room. 


the bearings are protected by a shield or kept 
filled with grease or oil. 

As the stoker is generally motor driven, it 
is important that the motor be thoroughly 
cleaned during the shutdown period. 

Where fuel oil is burned considerable residue 
is deposited in the furnace and should be re- 
moved. The oil burner and motor-driven 
forced-draft fan which supplies air to the 
burner should also be checked. 

In the case of hand fired furnaces, it may 
be necessary to renew some of the grates at 
the close of the season, as grates often become 
warped and burned out. When this happens 
a great deal of coal falls through the grate 
into the ash pit and is wasted. 

Valves used on both steam heating and hot 
water heating systems often develop leaking 
stuffing boxes during the heating season. All 
valve stems should be examined and where 
leaks are found, all old packing should be 
removed, the valve stem and stuffing box 
cleaned and then replaced with new packing 
of a grade suitable for the pressures and 
temperatures to which it will be subjected. 


Saving Valves and Pumps 


Leaking valve stems cause a great deal of 
trouble. The packing may become so defective 
as to call for a shutdown of part of the steam 
distribution in order to make repairs. Water 
from leaking valve stem stuffing boxes is often 
responsible for external corrosion of boilers 
and piping. This may be avoided by keeping 
all such joints tight. 

Valve stems should be cleaned and painted 
with a mixture of oil and graphite to prevent 
rusting. The threads of all flange bolts, valve 
bonnets, etc., should be similarly treated to 
prevent rusting and to permit easy tightening 
or loosening of such joints. 

Too often the pump that supplies the boiler 


with water is neglected and may leak at the 
shaft stuffing box and around the pipe joints. 
It is often found that damage to the pump 
shaft has occurred simply because the pack- 
ing has become so hard and worn that it cuts 
the shaft, often badly enough to require re- 
placement. 

Automatic controls such as stoker controls, 
high and low water controls, safety fire cut- 
outs for gas or oil fired boilers, damper con- 
trols, etc., should be thoroughly checked by a 
competent mechanic and electrician to see 
that they function properly and that timing 
is correct. This is a most important part of 
the plant lay-up program and should never be 
omitted. 


Blow-down Pipes and Valves 


All steam boilers are fitted with water 
blow-down valves to allow emptying for clean- 
ing and to permit deposits to be blown out 
from time to time during the operating period. 
Blow-off valves are prone to leak and should 
be carefully inspected and replaced or recon- 
ditioned if found leaking. A leaking blow-off 
valve is wasteful of fuel and water, and, if 
neglected, may become dangerous. 

Blow-off valves, whether used on low or high 
pressure steam boiler service, should be what 
is known as “extra heavy” type. Light globe 
valves should never be used. Only valves de- 
signed for blow-down service should be used 
and they should be checked to see that they 
are protected from damage by water or damp 
soil. 

The blow-off valve should never be buried 
below the surface of the boiler room floor 
where it cannot be examined for possible de- 
fects or failures. 

The blow-off pipe between the boiler and 
the blow-off valve should be examined after 
each season to determine whether or not it 
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is sound and safe to go through another sea- 
son. When such pipe is renewed, extra heavy 
pipe should be used. 

In any type of boiler where the flames from 
the furnace come in contact with the blow- 
off pipe as in the fire tube boiler, the pipe 
should be protected by means of a “V” shaped 
firebrick shield. This will prevent direct con- 
tact between the flames and the wall of the 
pipe. 

Any blow-down pipe found to be heavily 
coated internally with scale or mud should 
be replaced, as chances are that a partly 
stopped up blow-off pipe has been overheated 
at some time, and is, therefore, unsafe. 

Moisture laden ashes and wet floors that 
sometimes overlay the blow-off line in the 
boiler room are two of the most destructive 
influences that cause much deterioration of 
the boiler blow-down piping. 


Care of Radiators 


When laying up the heating system, all 
molded pipe covering used for insulating steam 
and hot water lines should be carefully ex- 
amined and damaged portions repaired. 

There are two things about a steam radiator 
that should be given attention in the program 
of laying up a boiler and heating plant. They 
are the condensate trap on the outlet or re- 
turn pipe of the heater and the valve stem 
packing of the steam inlet valves. 

The best way to check the steam traps for 
leaks is to remove the trap from the radiator 
and take it apart for examination. Occasionally 
such traps are easily repaired when found leak- 
ing but in most cases new traps are required. 
A group of leaking traps will cause severe 
waste of fuel. 

Where inefficient housekeeping methods are 
the rule, it is found that mechanical equip- 
ment is generally allowed to become covered 
with ash and coal dust, which prevents free 
ventilation and cooling of the electrical motors, 
and causes wear on bearings by a decided 
cutting and grinding action which may lead to 
a complete breakdown. 

Good housekeeping in heating plants means 
that the boiler room should be thoroughly 
cleaned of all dirt, ashes and rubbish that 
might easily cause a fire during the vacation 
period. In some schools paints, varnishes, and 
oils are stored in the boiler room. This is a 
dangerous fire hazard. It should mever be 
allowed at any time of year. The building 
housing a boiler should never be used as a 
storehouse for anything 

In a well-managed and well-operated plant 
all precautions are taken to insure efficient 
operation. The results show in lower costs and 
longer usage of equipment. 


— —_@—__—_ 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CENTER 

The new building of the American Council on 
Education at 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., to be occupied July 1, will be- 
come the national headquarters of educational 
organizations, including American Vocational As 
sociation, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
National Catholic Educational Association, the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges 
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Let’s Be Sensible About 
SCHOOL BUILDIN GS-II Edward G. Zepp* 


In the last installment we considered in 
general some matters concerning the design, 
planning, and construction of school buildings 
Financing of school buildings, their mainte- 
nance, and the public’s demand for their use 
also present some problems for almost every 


school board 


Importance of State Protection 


One cannot minimize the protection which 
the state seeks to give its citizens in connec- 
tion with the operations of a public body like 
; school board. The fact of the matter, how- 
ever, is that a legislature may enact laws that 
are too rigid with respect to some phases of 
finance and buildings. Some of those charged 
with the administration of the law have a 
shortsighted concept of the letter of the law 
rather than a good perspective of the spirit 
State departments should be so 
constituted that they could more readily lend 
themselves to logic, practical need, and timely 


of the law 


changes in these areas of school business. 

For example: In one school district, the 
school board had taken cognizance of the fact 
that the fire escapes in one of its many build- 
ngs were not all that they should be according 
to present-day thinking on the subject. To 
when the building was constructed 
were built according to 
requirements. It is admitted that the 
school board does not now have to do any- 
thing about them. Time and change, however 
have outmoded these fire escapes. To improve 
school board set aside $10,000 to 
Rough sketches were submitted at 
i preliminary conference held with the proper 
state authorities before going ahead with per- 
manent drawings. The board was informed by 
the architect that they were verbally re 
jected because the contemplated improvements 
extensive enough, and, unless they 
could be improved to meet all of the present- 
day requirements — which were estimated to 
cost between $30,000 and $35,000 — the board 
would not be permitted to do anything with 
Such an attitude and policy is not 
understandable. Certainly some improvement 
s better than no improvement at all! 

The protective policy of the state naturally 
places limitations upon the action and opera- 
tions of school boards. Unlike private enter- 
their decisions must be in conformity 


be sure 
these hire escapes 


State 
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prise 
to the code 

Many Pennsylvania second- and third-class 
school districts have annual budgets that run 
from a million dollars upward. This is not 
altogether “small” business, and, while a large 
portion of a school district’s budget is used for 


and chairman of Finance Committee, Board 
Directors, School District of Abington Town 
Penna 


*Treasurer 


instructional expense, teacher's salaries, etc.. 
school plant and maintenance and also fixed 
charges take up the major part of the balance 


Funds for Emergencies 


In a third-class district having ten elemen- 
tary school buildings, two junior high schools 
and one senior high school, there are bound 
to be emergencies in plant replacements and 
repairs. There is no reason why a school 
board should be put to the trouble and ex- 
pense to issue short term bond issues or to 
make loans if something should go wrong with 
a heating plant. And, it should not have to 
“short change” its general fund in order to 
take care of the emergency. 

All branches of the state government are 
reluctant to permit the accumulation of funds 
in the hands of school boards on the premise 
that it is dangerous, unnecessary, and a temp- 
tation that could provoke an unnecessary 
spending spree. This is an erroneous concept 
of the matter because such a fund could be 
controlled the same as any sinking fund, and 
be so respected by all school boards. 

Private enterprise may set up reserves for 
future needs, to take care of depreciation and 
obsolescence of its physical plant and equip- 
ment. School districts are not permitted to 
do this on the theory that it would be ex- 
cessive taxation. Even a large balance or carry- 
over at the end of a fiscal year is looked upon 
with disfavor, and, theoretically, should be 
returned to the taxpayers via a lower tax rate 
the following year. Many school boards be- 
lieve the law is shortsighted on this point, and 
should be changed. 

If a school board were permitted to establish 
such a fund by putting away a small per- 
centage of its annual income each year, when 
the time came to put up additional buildings, 
or replace old ones, it would have the money 
to do so without having to go to the expense 
of floating a bond issue with all of its sub- 
sequent interest and amortization schedules 

It may be argued that as a bond issue is 
retired, the borrowing capacity of the school 
district is increased so that it has a reservoir 
of funds from which to draw in case of emer- 
gency. The fact of the matter is that an in- 
dividual or a corporation — public or private 

—can never borrow itself out of debt. By 
setting up a small reserve each year, a school 
district would ultimately be on a cash basis 
Business does it; why not government and 
municipal corporations such as school districts? 

Frankly, if business and industry ran its 
affairs like school districts are forced to do 
under existing laws, business and industry 
would have been bankrupt long ago. What we 
need is to get more businesslike management 
and methods into government! The entire 
school code should be reviewed and changed 
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not only to meet the times, but to permit the 
use of good business procedures and methods 
in running a school system. 


Use of School Buildings 


The last phase of this important matter con- 
cerning school buildings is their use. Especially 
in suburban districts there is a growing de- 
mand by the public for the use of public 
school property. The law is rather liberal but 
definite on this matter, and should not be 
abused. The school board has discretionary 
power to grant the use of its buildings to 
responsible groups for educational, cultural, 
and allied enterprises which are for the edifica- 
tion and betterment of the community. Since 
a school district is a branch of the state 
government, school property should not — 
under any circumstances —be used for any- 
thing which would be totally alien, contrary, 
or repugnant to our federal or state constitu- 
tions, our traditional American concepts or 
way of life. 

Encouragement should be given to the ex- 
tensive use of school property by qualified 
groups for worth-while educational, cultural. 
and allied enterprises. But, there are certain 
economic and physical factors, as well as 
problems, which must be taken into account. 


Paying for Services 

School buildings exist primarily for educa- 
tional purposes. Although all qualified groups 
may pay a nominal custodial fee, most of 
them do not want to pay for other costs 
involved. Aside from wear and tear on the 
property and facilities, there is the matter of 
heat and light, the extra physical strain placed 
upon the custodian, and responsible super- 
vision, which last is generally taken care of 
by the group which sponsors the event for 
which the building is being used 

Heat and light. however the dis- 
trict a substantial sum. Heat, especially, be- 
comes a serious problem when fuel shortages 
occur. These services produce a cost which is 
above and beyond the normal use of school 
property. Light is not only a question of 
paying a larger electric light bill. Under the 
law, every building must also have an emer- 
gency lighting unit available. This is for the 
public’s safety. At a cost of $1,500 upward 
per unit, this could mean a substantial capital 
outlay if all buildings were going to be used 
at a given time. 

In many suburban districts, the heating sys- 
tems are still hand-fired with coal. To get 
the buildings warm on cold winter days by the 
time school opens, custodians must be on the 
job early. Evening use of the building requires 
the custodian to remain on the job, making 


do cost 


(Concluded on page 90) 





A New Idea in School Plants — 


Educational Ideas Back of the 
Morningside High School Plan u. Fred Heisner 


Educators all recognize that knowledge and 
skills are important factors in education, but 
we must not stop here. Educational need goes 
much farther. 

We believe there is a fundamental respon- 
sibility for developing personality and creating 
attitudes. The key to the approach in develop- 
ing personality are the moral and emotional 
needs of the student. One important need is 
for a feeling of security. 

Creating a sense of security in an individual 
in a large high school is difficult to achieve, but 
that should not prevent us from trying better 
ways to achieve it. If we create a homelike, 
natural atmosphere in our buildings we can 
go a long way toward meeting the student’s 
need for security. 

Another important emotional need is a 
feeling of status. In our proposed new school, 
Morningside High School, we are breaking 
the high school into two units on one campus. 
The object is to split a large student body 
into separate, self-sustaining units, where each 
student will have the opportunity to gain 
status for himself through the increased ac- 
tivities in which he will be able to engage. 

On this double-duty campus, we are trying 
to limit the circulation of the pupils so they 
will get what we believe are the benefits of a 
small school. Our ideal campus would be one 
of 1000-1500 pupils. But we must take care 
of 10,000 students in four high school plants. 
At our new school, we are trying to solve 
many of the problems of an overcrowded con- 
dition in the most economical way. 

The students will have two separate and 
self-sustaining student bodies, and the activ- 
ities of each will be designed to limit circula- 
tion to one side of the campus. The chances of 
getting acquainted will be greater if an in- 
dividual circulates among 1000-1200 people 
instead of 2000-2500. 

Basic school units such as Auditorium, 
Chemistry Laboratories, Gymnasiums, etc., 
will be used as common units. 

This school will provide twice as many op- 
portunities for participation as we are now 
providing. There will be two freshman classes, 
two sophomore classes, etc. There will be two 
senior plays instead of one. There will be two 
senior proms. It is almost impossible to find 
a place for a social event involving 1000 stu- 
dents which could be the number attending 
if all came with an escort from a class of 
500, but it would be possible to have an event 
for 500 guests. 

In planning a school we are creating an 
educational tool. Meeting social and personal 
needs is a basic responsibility of education. 
The problem of student circulation on a 
campus is directly related to personal and 
social needs. In solving all problems of school 
planning, we need to remember these needs. 
The best placement of lockers, the arrange- 
ment of classrooms and their equipment, 





“Superintendent of Schools, Centinella Valley High 
School District, Inglewood, Calif. 





lighting, provision for school functions, all 
have a part in meeting these needs. 

Many of us do not really know the kind 
of a school plant we need. Only by carefully 
analyzing what we hope to do with these 
facilities can we hope to determine the kind 
of a school plant that will be most adequate. 

Even if we know what we want, our ideas 
of what buildings we want and what we want 
in them, plus what we want the buildings to 
do for the individual students, must be 
evolved into a symmetrical whole. The archi- 


Chad SA20e 


SCrieENCE BUILDING 
Seace a 
. ’ * . - 


tect should provide the technical skill to do 
this for us. 

The architect and the educator must co- 
operate to produce the best kind of a school 
plant needed to meet educational needs. It is 
the task of the educator to analyze carefully 
the kinds of things we should be doing for our 
pupils and then the architect will need to use 
his technical skill, his resourcefulness, and his 
imagination to provide the buildings necessary 
for the educational program. 


Geneva Science 

















Science building is only complete two-storied building in plant; contains complete 


photography unit. Stairways 


are enclosed, but 


corridors are outdoor covered 


corridors protected by roof overhang. 





oa 





Typical classroom building unit. Program will include five buildings with six rooms 
each, and two with five rooms each. Note locker area. Windows on south side are 
at door height; windows across north extend from plant box to ceiling. 
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Artist's sketch of preliminary site plan for Morningside High School, Inglewood, California. General plan is in form of bow and 


arrow. — Ralph C. 


Flewelling and Walter L. 


Moody, Architects, Los 


Angeles, California. 


Architectural Features of the Morningside 


Work is expected to begin about the middle 
of May on what may prove to be one of 
the most 
the nation 

The Centinella Valley High School District 
in the Los Angeles area, will begin building 
the Morningside High School at Inglewood 
Calif., and the plan to be followed both in 
architectural planning and educational pro- 
gramming will at least stir the imagination ot 
educators across the country 

Morningside High School, for which plans 
have been completed by the architectural firm 
of Ralph C. Flewelling & Walter L Moody 
will, in effect, contain two high schools on 
one campus 

The concept of a “split campus” is not new 
but so far as generators of the plan here can 
determine, it has never been tried in America 
Divided campuses in England have been used 
for a long time, but Superintendent H. Fred 
Heisner, of the Centinella Valley High School 
District, explains 

The idea of the split campus for our new 
school arose from our concept of a need for 
change. We have been bothered by the re- 
strictions imposed by large high school stu- 
dent bodies and the development of the 
solution we hope to find in Morningside Hig! 
School is home-grown to meet the problems 


closely watched school projects In 


we find on our own campuses 

Tie reason for the unusual plan a 
Morningside is a result of the dissatisfaction 
of the district's educational leaders with prob 


+ 


High School Plan 
Richard M. Wilkes 


lems imposed by existing high school enroll- 
ments, and with the bulky enrollments ex- 
pected in the future 

The Morningside Plan, to be followed by a 
similar school at Hawthorne, in the Centinella 
Valley High School District, is not a complete 
solution to large enrollments, according to 
Dr. Heisner. But it is the best possible solu- 
tion the district can find economically possible 

The plan is based on the principle, held by 
Dr. Heisner and his associates, that (1) school 
enrollments in the district are going to swell 
in coming years; (2) the school district can 
afford, and has sites for, only a limited number 
of campuses; and (3) each student is entitled 
to the advantages of a small campus, par- 
ticularly the benefits of activity participation 
and close counseling advice 

Briefly, the problem faced by the district 
in telescoping its educational program into 
the future is as follows 

Centinella Valley High School District is 
composed of Inglewood, Lennox, Hawthorne 
Lawndale, and Wiseburn areas. At present 
these areas are served by two high schools 
Inglewood and Leuzinger 

By 1960, a total of 10,000 high school stu 
dents is expected within the district 
only on present enrollments in the first grade 
This figure does not take into consideration 
population growths which are expected, since 
residential development has been progressing 
rapidly 

Because of restriction of area, the present 


based 


campuses will be maintained at a maximum 
enrollment of 2200. Both Morningside and 
Hawthorne schools are being planned to ac- 
commodate a maximum of 2800 

If the district can see its way clear to 
establish a fifth high school plant, which it 
probably will be forced to do if current popu- 
lation growth continues, the size of the 
Morningside and Hawthorne schools can be 
reduced to about 2400 

Having determined the problems to be 
faced, Dr. Heisner and his staff placed the 
split-campus solution before the school board, 
which has heartily endorsed it. An educational 
program to win support of the community and 
community organizations was also successful. 

It is obvious that Centinella Valley High 
School District needs more school plants, but 
why the split campus? What will it accom- 
plish ? 

Dr. Heisner believes the desirable size for 
1 high school is 1000 students, but under 
present and future conditions such small units 
ire not possible 

In our new schools,’ he states, “we are 
departing from established traditions and 
breaking the high school into two units on 
one campus. The object is to split a large 
student body into separate, self-sustaining 
units, where the student will be better able to 
participate as an individual in all phases of 
high school education and self-expression.” 

Dr. Heisner, in expressing his desire for 
something new in an educational program, 
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Artist's sketch of Little Theatre Building, Morningside High School, Inglewood, 
California. This building adjoins main auditorium and combination of both will 


compose one of the most modern groups of its kind.— Ralph C. 


Flewelling and 


Walter L. Moody, Architects, Los Angeles, California. 
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Little Theater Building will seat 300. 


Stage 
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tionary development of all the other plans 
before it. Inherent in its physical appearance 
are to be found logical conclusions about the 
educational and architectural alliance men- 
tioned before 

These buildings on the center axis, or the 
general-use buildings, include \uditorium- 
Little Theatre-Music and Speech Group; two 
Shop buildings, a Science building, two Indoor- 
Court buildings, Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, 
Cafeteria, Library, Student Union, and Ad 
ministration buildings 

Periphery buildngs include seven classroom 
buildings, two arts-and-crafts buildings (one 
on each side of the center axis), two home- 
economics buildings (one on each side of the 
center axis). 

The essential feature of the plan is that 
circulation and travel will be limited to two 
general circles of travel. These circles will 
meet in the center, but school programming 
will never require a student to cross from one 
end of the periphery to the other 

In the multi-use (and more expensive) 
buildings such as Auditorium, Gymnasium, 
Science, Shop, Music and Speech, Student 
Union, cross circulation will be held to a 








extends around side of seating area, in stepped-up 


platforms, to match raised level of floor. Curtains 
can be used for swift change of action. Gallery 


for art and picture gallery. 


raised unique problem of school planning 
for Architects Flewelling and Moody The 
planning solution has been as challenging and 
as absorbing a problem as the educational 
solutions 

Having absorbed the thoughts the educators 
wished to express on their new school, the 
architects and their staff prepared an esti 
mated fifty preliminary drawings for the 
proposed site plan alone 

The effective presentation of any site plan 
by the architect is important for the smooth 
functioning of any school plant, but this im- 
portance took on new meaning for the Morn 
ingside plan In this case, the effectiveness of 


program is completed. Floor of 


the educational theory depended to a larg 
degree upon the architectural planning and 
balance given to the plan is a whol 

The Morningside plan called for an unusual 
planning alliance between educators and archi- 
tects. How this alliance has been resolved 
into a smooth and effortless plan can be ex- 
plained in two words; mutual understanding 

The final plan irrived at by the architects 
can be described as a “bow and arrow plan 
core units, or general purpose buildings com 


prise the arrow through the middle of the 


plan, and general classroom and instructional 
units compose the bow, or periphery buildings 
The final bow and arrow was the evolu 





Music and Speech Building, will be used also for classrooms until building 
i Choral Room is raised in progressive steps. 


minimum between the two student body units 


by program planning 
The school will have a ten-minute period 


} 


between classes, and the maximum time 


elapsed for any student going to any class 
is less than six minutes. But, since he will 
circulate only from the center out, there 1s 
only a four minute traveling time for the 
maximum distance any student 
to travel 

It is clear, then, that 


Is expected 


three main con 


siderations controlled to a large extent the 


final general plan for Morningside: (1) con 


solidating a maximum number of students o1 


one campus with a minimum of mass 


i, a 
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ans circulation, (2) making the most effective use 
nce of the central core buildings, which are the 
the most expensive, with a minimum of confusion, 
en- and (3) making the whole plant a cohesive 
and flexible unit, capable of being maintained 
the with a one-campus dollar and a two-campus 
=n- heart 
+wO A fourth, and highly important considera- 
nas tion, was that in the event the split-campus 
wi method did not come up to the high ex- 
\d pectations of its authors, the campus could 
easily be used in the traditional manner with 
_— no hardship on teachers or pupils. 
— The architects have achieved the apparent 
_ solution for the unusual educational program 
the j with no less of the feeling of spaciousness and 
flexibility that has become a part of their 
hat over-all planning. 
we They have resorted to two-storied buildings 
will in only two cases on the entire campus. The 
Ing Science building will be a two-storied struc- 
one ture, and one wing of the Woodworking and 
General Shop building will have a _ second 
hohe story. 
_ , — 7 = nee . In each case, however, the second stories 
ent < =e ue - ; will have covered exterior corridors, retain- 
» a Exterior of Auditorium, Morningside High School, Inglewood, California. Interior ing the exterior corridor throughout the plant, 
of auditorium follows the shell of exterior design. — Ralph C. Flewelling and . ~ Pe +) 4: -_. . 
Walter L. Moody, Architects, Los Angeles, California. except for utility buildings such as Admin- 
oat istration and Gymnasium where circulation 
within the building is required 
Outstanding consideration in the design of 
Morningside High School, from the archi- 
, tects’ viewpoint, has been the complete lack 
of restraint on the part of the school board 
/ ind the superintendent of schools in combining 
the efforts of an  educational-architectural 
team for the purpose of creating an effective 
place for students to develop is naturally as 
possible 
S22e ne She de o0r 
+> 
INDIANA LIGHTING CONFERENCE 
| The Indiana Illumination Conference was held 
; March 31 and April 1, at Indiana University 
| 4 Bloomington, Ind. Paul W. Seagers acted as 
j 


general chairman of the conterence 
During the two-day conference, the various 
groups in attendance listened to talks on health 


| 


Home Economics Building, one of two. Cooking room has group kitchens, complete n 
irita 


with frozen food lockers, dishwashers, refrigerators, stoves, sinks, etc. Living room 
used for teaching home decoration, furniture arrangement, etc. Sewing room has 


development problems of children; on vision 
learning and adjustment; on visual environment 


; ind health: on good classroom luminaries; and 
one machine to every four girls, cutting tables, dressing rooms, beauty and make-up requirements of design for the curriculum. At 
tables, etc. Note outdoor locker area the luncheon meeting D B Harmon spoke on 

the topic, “Lighting and Equipping the Co 
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wrdinated Classroom.’ 


: WAUSAU COMPLETES BUILDING 

' PROJECTS 
| The board of education ol W ausau, Wis., has 
| L 7 m we . completed two 4-room additions to the Jones and 
| Marshall Schools, at a cost of about $300,000 


Construction work has been started on a physical 
education and athletic field for the junior and 
senior high schools, one half of which will be 
ready for use in September, 195( 





The board has completed preliminary plans 
ind will shortly receive bids for a second unit 
of the senior high school, to cost $1,000,000. This 


unit will contain additional classrooms, in addi 
tion to a shop unit, and an auditorium seating 


} ; . . ote - 
. 4S q . — - 2 . — _ - : | 
nen The House Labor subcommittee of Congress 











1800 students 
FEDERAL AID BILL PASSES HOUSE 





ne —_ Y- - ae has approved legislation to give an estimated 25 
million dollars a year in aid to public schools in 

on APA eT Rar ey so-called federal impact areas. The funds are to 
he , Beat ——— FLOOR p AN a= be spent solely on maintenance and operation 
on ss = 2 8 About 1000 communities have been classed “fed 
‘ait eral impact” areas, because of overcrowded con 
\dministration Building; note, in attendance room, triangular window areas for floor- litions due to the location of military bases 


to-ceiling window panels, giving light control for room that has no north light lefense plants, and other federal installations 
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The Liberty School, West Albany,,Albany, Oregon.— Glenn Stanton and Associates, Architects, Portland, Oregon. 





Albany Beats the Classroom Shortage ; 
I. R. Halseth, John Bucknum, and A. E. Palmer* of 


Since prewar days cities of the Pacific Coast 
States are faced with the serious problems of 
tremendous increases in school enrollment 
Albany, Ore., in the Willamette Valley has 
found its population nearly tripled, growing 
from 5654 in 1940 to 15,000 in January, 1950 
This influx of people has crowded the city 


=_ 


school system beyond capacity and has caused 
its school administrators to meet the challenge 
by drawing on the resourcefulness of its 
pioneer background. 

The need for additional school facilities in 
Albany first reached a critical point in Sep- 
tember, 1948, when it was necessary to or- 







_ | . 
Floor Plan, Waverly School, Albany, Oregon, 
is typical of new elementary schools 


1-6. Classroems 
7. All-Purpose Room 


ganize double shift classes in the primary 8. Kitchen . 
grades of two grade schools, the Madison and 9. Teachers’ Room ' 
10. Principal i 
*Public Schools, Albany, Ore ll. Nurse and Special Education 
12. Gymnasium- Auditorium 
13. Furnace Room 
14. Covered Play Area 
Maple schools. As late as September, 1949 
Albany had only these two elementary schools 
with a combined enrollment of 1116; a cen 
Sor, tral junior high school enrolling 519; and a 
ie | high school with 579 registrations. Double 
rie au a | if shifting was necessary in 18 classrooms each 
a 7 ii i) ") n having a maximum number of pupils. With 
in . L Nie y 7 +e the regular lunchroom in Madison School 
f ; > . = being used as a classroom, pupils ate their 
— lunches in the basement halls in two shifts 


In 1948, the board of education asked C 
L. Huffaker, statistician for the University ot 


| 2 

— an * ee? 
. ~ ~ ~ . . . . (jreg to ake as yy t > iat 
Detail of Classroom Front, Sunrise School, Albany, Oregon. — Glenn Stanton regon, to make a survey of the immediat 


and Associates, Architects, Portland, Oregon. ind future needs of the Albany city schools 
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A covered playcourt serves children during long, wet winter season. 


He first recommended the building of three 
elementary schools, located to avoid too little 


or too much classroom space in any one part 


yt the city He also recommended the con- 
struction of a high school not later than 1953 
Architects were consulted and after agree 


vith Mr. Huffaker as to the needs of the 
plans were drawn up for the three grade 


schools using many of the suggestions obtained 
ro hers, principals, and superintendents 
is to equipment ind space allotment 
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The pupils’ wardrobe is child size and 
fully ventilated. 







The school-bond campaign was launched on 
September 17, 1948. Local organizations 
pledged active support and the $650,000 bond 
issue was approved. This bond issue will be 
retired in 12 years, but before that time it is 
hoped that Albany will have a new high school 
to handle the large numbers of pupils in the 
grade schools now who will eventually become 
high school students 


Three new elementary schools have been 


built. Waverly School, at a cost of $188,000 


Sunrise School costing $190,735; and Liberty 


School costing $191 912 Architects lees were 


$31,000, and $25,000 was used for furniture 


Every concept of modern elementary edu- 


} 


tion has been embodied in Albanv’s schools 





All blackboards have double chalk rails 
for holding pupils’ painting easels. 


The classrooms have built-in wardobe areas 
which are ventilated mechanically, so that 
clothes worn to school, if wet from rain or 
snow, will be dry at dismissal time. Each room 
has a drinking fountain installed at the correct 
height for its age level. Primary rooms have 
their own lavatories 

There are large amounts of corkboard space 
for bulletins and displays relative to various 
units of work. Paint troughs were incorporated 
in the conventional chalk trays 


The grade rooms are 24 by 40. The larger 
floor space allows several ictivilies to go on 


>= 


once. Plans are to have from 5 to 30 





Typical classroom looking toward clothes hampers and storage cabinets. 
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ALBANY, OREGON 


Left: teacher testing pupil for hearing acuity. Top Right: exterior detail from playground. Lower Left: classrooms are ample 
in size to permit of group activities in reading, writing, etc. Lower 
newest type movable desks and chairs. 


The work area has sink, worktables, and ample cabinets for storing 
and work in progress. 





materials 


Right: 


classrooms are equipped with 


children in a primary grade with more in 
the upper three grades 

The furniture is blond, with adjustable tops 
ind seats on the desks which can be moved 
to group the children for various activities 
\ work alcove in each classroom contains a 


worktable, sink. and drainboard, storage 
shelves, and built-in cupboard space for the 
teacher 


The unit-type heating system forces warm 
iir from ceiling vents to heat classrooms 
evenly. Cold air return ducts are close to 
the floor. Air-conditioned shelves for lunch 
buckets keep. stale food odors out of the 
classroom. Temperature is thermostatically 
controlled. Heat can be turned off or on for 
inv individual classroom section or for the 
gymnasium-auditorium 

Evestrain is reduced through the use of 
directional glass brick and the proper placing 
of lighting fixtures. Acoustical-tile ceilings ab 
sorb much of the ordinary classroom noise 

Rooms and corridors are painted in soft 
cheerful colors. Pupil-level drinking fountains 


have been installed in the halls. Bulletin boards 
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| An Economical Elementary School Building 


A. A. Brown* 


The North Littleton Elementary School! tor 

School District No. 6, Littleton, Colo., is 

located on the high portion of an 1l-acre site 

vith a grade variation between the southeast 

ep in ind northwest sections of the site. The front 
of the 291-ft. structure facing southeast, is 
one story, while the opposite elevation takes 


tops 
wed idvantage of the natural slope to become two 
ti stories high for the length of the building 
Lits 
The building was planned by Messrs 
salle t Atchison and Kloverstrom. architects. Denver 
rage Colo 
pla 
ne Footings and foundations are reinforced 
concrete. Exterior walls are face brick with 
arm cinder-block backing. The interior walls are 
oms salt-glaze face brick in the corridors, stair 
to halls, lobby. cafeteria and general purpose 
room, stage. and kitchen. Partitions between 
inch 
, classrooms are wood studs and all walls other 
the 
than those faced with salt-glaze brick are 
illy ail ‘ | 
‘ plastere¢ 
lor The ceilings of the stair halls, corridors 
the cateteria, classrooms on the first floor ol the 
two story section, and the music room. are 
of icoustic plaster. The toilet and closet ceilings 
ing ire hard plaster, and the ceilings of the other 
cing } 
mm classrooms, the kindergarten, and the admin 
trative area are acoustk board 
Windows, with the exception of those in the 
Ott , 
eteria, kitchen, and toilets. are the astral 
ais pe vision strips set under directional glass 
irds 





ock areas which extend from a point 6 ft 


\ primary room looking toward the teacher's desk. 








The kitchen is fitted with stainless steel worktables, 


sinks, and counters. 


above the floor to the ceiling line. All win- 
dows are of extruded aluminum, with venti- 
lated units weather-stripped. These windows 
need no painting. The window sills are terra 
cotta. 

The roof is 20-year guarantee type tar and 
gravel built-up roof laid over one inch insula- 
tion board. 

Wall coping is limestone, and the floor finish 
is asphalt tile for all areas except the stairs, 
toilets, and kitchen, which are cement 

The kindergarten and four primary class- 
rooms use the grass primary play area on the 
southeast, while the intermediate grades use a 
larger blacktop play area to the northwest 
All classrooms on the southeast have eleva- 
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} 
A corner of the kindergarten. 
tions one step above the finish grade to There are eight intermediate classrooms 
facilitate access to the play area. The same each 22 by 32 ft., with built-in bookcases and 
grade relation is true on the northwest because — storage space. 
of grade variations The administration unit includes a teacher's 
A blacktop area on the southeast corner ot ind clinic room, a principal’s office, a storag 
the site provides ample space for the parking vault, and a small waiting room. Both the 
of instructors’ cars during the day, and aids principal's office and the clinic have private 
in handling the parking problem for com- lavatory rooms adjoining 
munity use at night The building contains a cafeteria and multi 
The kindergarten room, 26 by 45 ft., with purpose room 34 by 50 ft., with an 11 by 
coat hanging space and a separate toilet for 22-ft. platform on one end for use as a small , 
boys and girls faces the southwest corner. The = stage. A kitchen adjoins the cafeteria with i 
four primary rooms, each 22 by 40 ft., have space, storage, and facilities for serving hot 
exterior doors, so that each class has direct lunches to the entire school 
iccess to the play area. These rooms include There is also a 22 by 54-ft. room that is 
work areas and coat hanging space used for visual education and music 
: 





Floor Plan, North Littleton 








Elementary 








School, Littleton, Colorado. Atchison 





& Kloverstrom., 


BOILE? 2M 


STORAGE 


ocr 


Architects, Denver, Colorado. 
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Typical classroom, North Littleton Elementary School, Littleton, Colorado. 


ers 
rage 
the 
Vale . ST 
ulti : 

by 
mal 
witl 
hot 





A typical classroom in the North Littleton Elementary School. 


For night use, all rooms are lighted by in- 
verted bowl type fixtures. The pastel walls 
the classrooms carry out the scientific 


lighting plan to distribute the light rays 
the glass brick equally throughout the 
chalkboards in all the 


} ] ; 
retlec light 


ssrooms Green 
give better tion ol 
evestrain 

Heat for the building is supplied by a 

= fired steam boiler. About one half of the room 


the building comes from con- 


ras 
ga 


r 


qgiation in 
] 


ed cast-iron radiators and the balance from 





unit ventilators; the latter handles both heat- 
ing and ventilation. All rooms are equipped 
with individual thermostatic control 

In addition to the rooms already described 
there are a general boy’s rest room, a general 
girl's rest room, two janitor’s closets, a 
boiler room, and a store room with 725 sq. ft 
of space 

With a 450 pupils, the total 
cost of the building and equipment was $275,- 
105. The cost per square foot was $9.98, and 
per pupil $612.10 


capacity ot 
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ROBERT J. HULL APPOINTED 


Robert J. Hull, recently superintendent of 
buildings and grounds for the board of education 
at Fond du Lac, Wis., has been appointed Super- 
visor of School Building Service in the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction. He suc- 
ceeds H. W. Schmidt, who retired in the fall 
of 1949. 





Robert J. Hull 


Newly appointed Wisconsin State Supervisor 
of School Building Service, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Paul, Minn., a 


Mr. Hull is a native of St. 


graduate of the Madison Central High School, 
Madison, Wis. He holds a Bachelor of Science 
degree from Stout Institute and a Master of 


Science degree from the University of Wisconsin 
His educational experience includes teaching in 
the Appleton, Wis., Vocational School and work 
is supervisor of the Fond du Lac school building 
plant. For three years during the war he was an 
officer in the anti-aircraft artillery of the U. $ 
Army 

Mr. Hull 
Wisconsin 
cials of the 
organizations 


PROVIDENCE COMPLETES SCHOOL 
BUILDING SURVEY 
Supt. James L. Hanley, of Providence, R. 1., 
has announced the completion of a school build 
ing survey, conducted by the City Plan Com 


member of the 
Business Offi- 
other professional 


has been an active 
Association of School 


N.E.A., and of 


mission stall 

The report which.was inclusive, 
questions looking to the future. Among these 
were what elementary schools shall be built, the 
replacement of unfit buildings, probable increases 


took up many 


in accommodations to take care of increased 
enrollments, the problem of the birth rate, and 
the tendency of families to leave the city 

The report, which considered all these factors, 


increases in the different 
school system and presented rec 
regarding an elementary 
program. It predicted a growth in ele 


endeavored to predict 
branches of the 
ommendations 
building 


school 


mentary school enrollment from 1949 to 1954, 
in increase in the junior high school enrollment 
up to 1960, and a decrease the next year. In the 


) 


senior high school it predicted a decline in 1952 
ifter the low birth rate exerts its influence, and 
then an increase to a new high figure in 1963 
The report of the City Plan Commission pro 
vides for the immediate rapid enrollment increase 
ind for the long-range needs. The plan, as 
proposed, calls for the erection of 14 new ele 
mentary schools and the conversion of one junior 
high school to an elementary school. The con 
struction program, as outlined, will permit the 
elimination of 40 old elementary schools and will 
result in a richer educational program with better 


pupil classification, and lower per capita costs 

When the new program is completed, 27 build 
ings will house the elementary school system 
instead of the former 52 buildings. The total 
cost of the program will reach $17,470,006 









“The American 


School Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 








GOOD EDUCATIONAL 
STATESMANSHIP? 


EXCEPT for a bill to assist areas where 
federal projects have caused financial dis- 
tress, it seems clear that the present Con- 
gress will pass no _ legislation giving 
federal aid to education. The failure of 
the past 35 years to obtain aid is being 
repeated in 1950. In the meanwhile 
changes in the economic status of the 
Southern States, the opposition of certain 
state school board associations, the de- 
mands for aid for health and transporta- 
tion services for parochial school pupils, 
and the continued fears of certain groups 
that federal aid, in spite of plain provision 
in any federal aid law, will mean federal 
control — these unpalatable facts point to 
the extreme difficulty of favorable Con- 
gressional action for some years to come 

It seems to us to be time to shift the 
effort for national aid from the highly 
professional point of view of the teacher 
groups to one which will have a more 
obvious appeal to a majority of Congress. 
\s a starting point it might be possible to 
find a genuinely democratic compromise 
in the suggestions of Supt. Herold Hunt 
of Chicago, who has, in recent addresses, 
asked for three readily acceptable types 
of aid. Dr. Hunt would provide (1) direct 
aid to the six to ten poorest states in 
the South; (2) assistance to local areas 
where federal enterprises, such as arma- 
ment plants and housing projects have 
caused additional burdens; and (3) indi- 
vidual help to students in various scientific 
and special fields at the college level. We 
would add to these three forms of aid, 
a fourth: aid for needed school plant 
replacement and expansion. 

It seems to us that our national educa- 
tional interests will be best served if the 
four kinds of aid just described are given 


support — and enacted. 


SCHOOL ENGINEERING vs. 
ARCHITECTURE? 


HENRY RUSSELL HITCHCOCK, an 
advocate of modern architecture, has said 
that the small, individual dwelling is not 
an architectural. but a sociological and 
industrial problem. He infers that the de- 
sign of the small, low-cost house is to be 
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approached from the two latter points of 
view. His statement may well be applied 
to the small school building, which in the 
postwar vears has lost the individual ex- 
pressiveness of design which reflects the 
aesthetic ideals of the architect and results 
in a dignified public building 

he modern schoolhouse is the product 
of scientific planning and functional ar- 
rangement. Plans of rooms are completely 
based on modules which combine standard 
ized brick, tile, and lumber sizes; the 
overhang of the roof is wide or narrow as 
the angle of the shadows at the winter 
solstice dictates: the long lengths of 
glass-block and vision-strip windows have 
eliminated all but metal pipe supports of 
the roof elements; entrances have been 
deprived of all embellishment, except per- 
haps a blocklike pylon at one side. The 
high costs of labor, the shortage of publi 
funds, and dependence on factory-made 
units, have eliminated what possibility of 
ancient architectural 


logical or even illogical 


conventions and 
emphasis ex- 
pressing use might be possible. School 
architecture as applied to the = smalle: 
schools, particularly the grade schools in 
small towns and in the open country, has 
become a field for the engineer and the 
culturally impoverished practitioner in 
planning who mistakenly uses the tra- 
ditionally proud designation of architect 

Luckily, the large cities have not lost 
their architectural sense, but are continu 
ing to plan and erect, particularly in the 
multi-storied schools, genuinely modern 
buildings of dignity and interest. The use 
of excellent materials, impressive mass, and 
careful attention to proportions, make up 
for the severity of detail and the absence 
of ornament. 

The newer small school buildings re- 
ceive public acclaim because they are new 
and novel, the materials are clean, and 
the finishes fresh. When the exteriors be- 
come weathered, we shall begin to notice 
the strong similarity to ordinary factories, 
or commercial buildings. Then the lack of 
balance and graceful detail will become 
painful and another generation of Ameri- 
cans will ask: How could the people of 
1950 consider this good architecture? 

The architectural design of our new 
school buildings deserves far greater stud\ 
on the part of architects than it has re- 
ceived during the past decade. In our 
schools the materialism of the European 
originators of the contemporary stvle must 
be challenged lest it convey wrong im- 
pressions of the function and purpose of 
American schools. It is a duty of school 
boards to demand higher quality in the 
design of even the small, low-cost ele- 
mentary buildings 
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THE CITIZENS PROTEST TO 
THE BOARD 
IN CITIES as far apart as New York 
and Boise, Idaho, the problem of receiving 
protests from citizens has bothered the 
boards of education. 

In New York City, some eighty indi- 
viduals representing organizations or com- 
ing as private citizens took up the time 
of the board during a long night session 
to support or oppose the board's action 
in refusing further recognition to a Com- 
munist-dominated union. And 
more than forty persons were still to be 


teachers’ 


heard when a worn-out chairman declared 
the meeting adjourned until a later date 

In Boise, Idaho, the very competent 
board has been under fire for not hearing 
all and sundry citizens who desire im- 
provement in the instructional services, 
e.g., the broadening of the music instruc- 
tion program. The board had made the 
error of holding weekly meetings at a 
time and under circumstances that do not 
make public attendance readily possible 
the members had been inclined not to heai 
individual citizens because of an obvious 
waste of time. Under pressure of the press. 
representatives of groups now will be heard 
and statements from individuals will be 
encouraged in written form. The board 
contemplates monthly, an evening meeting, 
at which time controversies and problems 


can be threshed out’ with 


petitioning 
groups 

It is repeating an ancient fact to say that 
protests and petitions of groups and indi- 
vidual citizens to the public officials and 
to public administrative boards are an 
inevitable part of the democratic process 
of government. No school board which has 
a sense of democratic responsibility will 
avoid receiving and hearing patrons and 
taxpayers, and even people who desire 
some privileges from the school system 
The problem, on the one hand, is to set 
up barriers against the waste of mem- 
bers’ time and to keep crackpots, selfish 
interests, and dishonest or subversive 
taking advantage of the 
board. On the other hand, it is desired 


groups from 


to give an ample opportunity to be heard 
to people who have a legitimate reason 
for appearing before the board or one of 
its committees, to all who have constructive 
suggestions which will help the education 
of children, and to those who can prevent 
a serious blunder or an injustice from oc- 
curring. It is only good sense and good 
require ail 
petitioners and critics to first seek the 


administrative practice to 
solution of their problems at the hand of 
the superintendent or the chief business 
executive of the schools 
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FOR CONTINUED ATTENTION 
TO GOOD ETHICS 


IT HAS been suggested that every board 
of education include inside the front cover 
of the folder which holds the official 
agenda and the minutes of its meetings 
and which is supplied to each member, a 
statement of official ethics. The idea has 
merit as a means of quickly reminding even 
the most experienced old-timer of duties 
and dangers in his work, of legal responsi- 
bilities which must be met for effective 
democratic action. In this connection the 
board of education which does not find the 
time to formulate its own precepts and 
precedents might well turn to the compre- 
hensive statement of ethics and_ policies 
set up several years ago by the Oklahoma 
State School Boards Association. In 19 
brief sentences the Association summarizes 
its experience: 


It is unethical for a board education 
1. Perform administrative duties properly be 
nging to the superintendent 
Elect to any school position a candidate 
recommended by the superintendent 
Employ any candidate except on merit, o1 
lismiss an employee except for good cause 
$+. Consider a complaint against a teacher that 
first submitted to the superintendent 
Withhold notice of failure to reappoint until 
«0 late that the teacher is handicapped in finding 
inother position 
Keep the public in ignorance on school 
tters 
7. Offer a wage insufficient to cover living 
xpenses for 12 months in the community where 
the teaching is to be done 
8. Offer a position to a teacher who is already 
nder contract without first securing the consent 


his present emplover 


Seek special privileges or private gain trom 
schools 
l Assume authority not specifically delegated 


him by vote of the board 
11. Criticize school employees publicly 
12. Disclose confidential information 


\ 
it 


13. Place the interests of one group (that is, 


ne city ward) above the interests of the entire 
school district 
14. Withhold facts about the incompetency o! 
emplovee from the superintendent 
15. Give personal consideration to complaints 
16. Fail to inform himself on school matters 
17. Announce the probable future action ol 
board 
18. Try to influence the vote or other action 
' 


board members. or of anv emplove 


ugh threat, promise of award, deception 


change of vote, or by any other means than 

gitimate open discussion where the only ap 
ire to the merits of the proposition under 

nsideration 

| To assume a dictatorial attitude toward 

I iblic the school board emplovees or oto 
nembers 


> 
THE REPORT CARD 
\ good report card is not so much a 
reflection of the past as it is a prediction 
of the future 
Principal Arthur Swanson, Rockford, 1 
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Encouraging Students to Save 


Elaine 


Save for your independence by buying 
UL. S. Savings Bonds” is the theme of this 
vear’s annual campaign of the Treasury De- 
partment to stimulate public participation in 
investing in these securities. The Independence 
Drive will be held from May 15 through July 
+ and the Treasury is having replicas made of 
the symbol of the Drive — the famous Liberty 
Bell now in Independence Hall, Philadelphia — 
that will be toured through the 48 states dur- 
ing this period 

“The Liberty Bell symbolizes not only our 
political independence but also those character- 
istics of Americanism which serve to sustain 
our Independence, Secretary of the Treasury 
John Snyder comments, declaring that “ol 
these characteristics, thrift, of course, is one 
of the most outstanding.” Thus in the In- 
dependence Drive, the Liberty Bell will be 
in especially suitable reminder of the im- 
portance of saving, he explains 


Savings Bonds and the National Debt 


Behind this promotional effort lies the fact 
that the sale of United States Savings Bonds 
to as large a number of people as possible 
helps the Treasury manage the national debt 
Its officials consider that it makes for a more 
stable economy to have the debt widely dis- 
tributed among the people generally rather 
than for its ownership to rest in the hands 
of a comparatively few large investors, such 
is banks. corporations, and the well-to-do 

As of December 31. 1949. the total national 
debt was 257 billion dollars. The share of each 
one of the 151 million Americans in that debt 


Thrifty Teachers and otuder 


Us 


STAMPS ond BONDS requiarly 





Exton 


is $1,702. At the present time individuals hold 
about 27 per cent of the national debt; in 
1940 they held 21 per cent. Since the end of 
1945 individuals have increased their holdings 
of U.S. Savings Bonds from 46 billion dollars 


to 56 billion dollars 


The School’s Role in the Savings 
Bonds Drive 


In a letter to educators urging support of 
the Independence Drive, Dr. A. C. Flora 
superintendent of schools in Columbia, S. C 
ind chairman of the U. S. Treasury's National 
Advisory Committee on School Savings sug- 
gests ‘Won't you please do the following? 

1. Ask all school people to buy extra Bonds 
during the Drive 

2. Encourage your students to participate 
regularly in their School Savings Program. 
and to convert their savings into Bonds during 
the Drive 

3. Publicize information on the Drive at 
teacher and student assemblies, and by what- 
ever other means you think advisable, calling 
special attention to the kickoff radio program 
May 15 

Many school administrators serve as vol- 
unteer workers during the Treasury’s annual 
Savings Bonds campaign, but their interest 
need not stop there. They can lend year-in- 
vear-out support to their teachers in providing 
training in thrift and wise money management 
The Treasury-Sponsored School Savings Pro- 
gram which is now operating in many high 
schools throughout the nation as well as in 
thousands of elementary schools offers a 
medium for doing this 


Advantages of a School Savings Program 

In the view of Andrew D. Holt, president 
of the National Education Association, “not 
only are Savings Bonds a safe and desirable 
investment, but the Treasury’s whole School 
Savings Program helps acquaint our growing 
citizens with some of the financial problems of 
government.” President Holt further states 
The thrift training, which the School Savings 
Program helps schools to give, will do much 
to counteract a growing danger in our society 
There is increasing evidence that many of our 
people ire slipping into the easy habit of look- 
ing to Government to cure all their ills — of 
unemployment, accident. sickness, or old age 
Good thrift training will bolster the determina- 
tion, and ability, of our growing citizens to 
stand on their own feet, in the good tradition 
of American self-reliance 

Jarvis M. Morse. the Education Director 
of the Treasury Department's Savings Bonds 
Division, likes to point out that United States 
Savings Bonds are an especially safe invest- 
ment because tl 
Treasury 
ind if they 


1éy are registered by the 
Department in the owner’s name 
become lost, stolen, mutilated, or 

} } 


bond DY 


destroyed he can secure a duplicate 
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Word From Washington 





applying to the Treasury’s Division of Loans 
and Currency, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill 


Essentials of a School Savings Plan 


The general plan of the School Savings 
Program as sponsored by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is simple and modifications can be 
worked out to suit the conditions in each 
school. Here are some of its essentials in a 
nutshell. Providing opportunities for practice 
in money management is a main emphasis so 
that the students will gain competence in 
handling small sums of money, learning the 
value of what they buy, and in saving for 
the attainment of some future goal such as a 
college education, a start in business, marriage 
owning a home 

While a faculty adviser should be selected 
to supervise the project, it has been found 
that students derive the most benefit from a 
School Savings Program when they can man 
age it themselves. A recommended first step 
it to set up a School Savings Committee com- 
posed entirely of students which, under the 
guidance of a faculty sponsor, will map out a 
campaign of action 

The student committee may appoint sepa- 
rate groups to handle announcements, pre- 
pare posters, and secure explanatory printed 
materials, and can work out the details of 
collecting the stamp money, purchasing the 
stamps, and delivering them to the various 
classrooms 

Since regularity of saving is regarded as an 
important factor in the project’s success 
is suggested that a definite day each week be 
designated as Stamp Day and announced 
throughout the school. At this time and usually 
during the home-room period, student colle 
tors can take individual orders and collect the 
money for the Savings Stamps. Many of the 
activities connected with stamp Dav have 
been found to have educational value in pro 
viding practical training in public speaking 
arithmetic skills, and co-operative endeavor 

Having each classroom prepare an order 
form which, with the cash, can be taken to 
a central point where the student committee 
or cashiers selected from the school it large 
consolidate them into a single large order is 
another sound procedure. The stamps can then 
be obtained and sent back to the home rooms 
with the original orders as guides. Repri 
sentatives in each room can make the final 
distribution 

In place of the home-room system, som 
schools prefer to have the sale of stamps 
carried on in booths set up in the halls or 
some other convenient place. Students usually 
decorate these booths with posters, slogans 
and other sample materials which attract at 
tention. The tellers may be chosen from the 
various rooms in rotation, and pupils can make 
their purchases directly from them. Counting 
the money, auditing the accounts, and other 
steps necessary to the stamp sales afford other 
opportunities for student participation 


Securing Savings Stamps and Bonds 


The Savings Stamps themselves and Bond 
application forms can be obtained from the 
nearest post office and from rural 
New “peacetime 


irriers 
ilbums for 10 and 25 cent 


stamps are available from the national or 
state Savings Bonds offices. If the school has 


no readily available fund that can be used to 


purchase the initial stock of stamps, some 
civic organization or public spirited citizen 
may be willing to lend money for a revolv 
ing fund. The Parent Teachers Association 
the American Legion Auxiliary — which has 
idopted the program as one of its national 
projects —or local branches of other groups 
may be willing to assist with the financing 

The 10 and 25 cent Savings Stamps have 
proved most popular with students, although 
the stamps are also available in 50 cent, $1 
and $5 amounts. When 187 10 cent stamps 
have been collected and a nickel is added to 
bring the total to $18.75, the student can 


Save for Your 
Independence 





obtain a Series E Savings Bond that will be 
worth $25 at maturity 

Since Savings Stamps do not earn interest 
it is to their owner’s advantage to accumulate 
the full purchase price of a Bond as rapidly 
is possible. Series E Bonds come in various 
denominations ranging from the $18.75 one 
just mentioned to one whose purchase price is 
$750 and whose maturity value is $1,000. This 
Series pays 2.9 per cent interest, compounded 
semiannually when held to maturity (10 
years ) 


Savings in the Curriculum 

The School Savings Program can also be 
integrated in the curriculum into courses where 
the teaching of thrift, money management, and 
good citizenship come naturally, for example 
classes in mathematics, civics, social studies 
ind home economics 

Students have used the Program as a sub- 


ject tor essay contests in their English com 
position; tor posters in their art classes; for 
topics for debate or oration is the subject 
for radio and television scripts; and in drama 
classes as a theme for simple. one-act play 


produc tion 
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School officials interested in facilitating this 
integration can secure suitable free materials 
from the Savings Bonds office in their state or 
from the Education Section, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

These aids include: How To Manage Your 
School Savings Program; Lessons in Arithme- 
tic Through School Savings, for grades 1 6: 
School Savings in the Social Studies consisting 
of two units: Part I, Learning How to Use 
Money Wisely, for grades 4-7, and Part II, 
Plans for Spending and Saving, for grades 
7-12: Budgeting Through School Savings, a 
complete unit for use in grades 7-9 in classes 
in home economics, business arithmetic, voca- 
tional guidance, and other subjects; Teaching 
Mathematics Through School Savings, for 


grades 7-9 


“IT Am an American Day,” 1950 


In May two other national events, held an- 
nually in recent years, will focus attention on 
privileges and duties of American citizenship 

I Am An American Day and the National 
Conference on Citizenship 

In his proclamation designating May 21 
1950 as “I Am An American Day 

i public occasion for the special recognition 
of those of our youth who have become of 
ize and of those foreign-born who have been 
naturalized during the past vear,”’ President 
Truman calls upon “educational and other ap- 
propriate organizations and groups to arrange 
suitable ceremonies on or about May 21, in 
which all our people may join with those who 
have newly assumed the responsibilities of 
American citizenship, with a view to promoting 
imong all other citizens old and new, a con- 
sciousness of their privileges and duties as 
\mericans 

The President’s statement en phasizes that 
our nation now needs, more than ever before 
citizens who know and understand our great 
heritage ot democracy, which stresses the creed 
of the good neighbor, equality of justice, and 


equality of opportunity 
National Conference on Citizenship 
The Fifth Nat onal Conference on C 


ship, scheduled to meet in Washington, D. C 
May 22-24, under tl 


re] 





the joint sponsorship ot 
he National Education Association and the 
| » Department ot Justice have “You 
Are Your Government” as its central subject 


In iddit on to general sessions addressed by 
] 


prominent speakers, small discussion groups 
will explore the topics Intel igent Voting and 
What We Can Do to Get Out the Vote 
Information, Life Blood of Citizenship 
Acting Democratically in Our Organizations 


. 
LOUISIANA BOARDS MEET 
The thirteenth annual meeting of the Louisiana 


school boards’ association was held March 12-14, 
it New Orleans. The program for the convention 
was built around problems dealing with the new 
handbook for school board members. The hand 
book was presented by Shelby M. Jackson, state 
superintendent of schools. Three discussion ses 
sions were led by Dr. John A. Hunter, Dr. I 


P. Terrebone, and Dr. E. B. Roberts. Edward M 


Putth Chicago, III gave a talk before th 
members 

The Association elected officers for the next 

ear. Robert M. Haas was elected president; J 


B. Snell, Webster, was named vice-president, and 
Fred G. Thatcher was continued in the office of 


executive secretary-treasurer 
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Organization Meetings for 
Lay Advisory Committees 


J. H. Hull* 


This is the last of four articles on lay 
advisory committees. 


The current movement toward the organ- 
ization of lay advisory committees to boards 
of education in the United States may pos- 
sibly be delayed in individual cases more by 
lack of information on how to proceed than 
upon any other single factor. 


The Board Should Invite 


It is fairly clear now that the invitation 
should come directly from the board of 
education. The lay advisory committee as 
conceived today is a group of representative 
citizens invited to meet with the board of edu- 
cation periodically to discuss school problems 
at other than a regular board meeting. 

Regular board meetings are so often filled 
with important routine but urgent business 
that there is not time to bring up major issues 
and give the necessary discussion time to 
them. Hence, boards and superintendents in 
school districts in at least 21 states are find- 
ing it expedient to provide a channel of com- 
munication between the community and the 
school for a two-way exchange of ideas on 
major school problems. 

One good method of approach is a letter 
signed by the president of the board of educa- 
tion and sent to representative community 
organizations requesting them to elect or send 
a representative to the organization meeting of 
the advisory committee. If the letter is fol- 
lowed by a telephone call or personal visit 
to the key members of these organizations, 
with an explanation of the purposes of the 
advisory committee, much is added to the 
effectiveness of the letter. 

The letter should explain that the board 
is interested in obtaining a balanced picture of 
citizen opinion and thinking on major issues 
and problems. It should be stated that 
through this exchange of ideas between the 
board and a cross sectional group of citizens, 
the board can more effectively serve the com- 
munity and can get some help in interpreting 
community lay opinion. In other words, the 
board is willing to work as a partner with the 
community. 

Labor, business, industry, parent-teacher as- 
sociation, service clubs, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, and church groups should 
be given the opportunity of representation. 

Membership, however, should not exceed 
40. It was found that 75 per cent of the 
organizations have attendance of less than 40, 
usually about 25. 


Board Is Responsible 


At the organization meeting it is wise to 
make it clear that the board alone has the re- 
sponsibility for legislation and policy. It should 
also be explained that the advisory committee 
is being established through the board’s own 
desire for advice, representative of community 
reaction to educational problems. It is well to 
be sure that both the superintendent and board 
of education desire and seek this advice be- 
fore attempts at organization are begun. 


*Superintendent, Torrance Unified School Dist., Tor- 
rance, Calif. 
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Lrape 


Hand Dryers 


Operate Instantly 
Cut Off Automatically 


Service any minute by merely pushing the button. Immediately there’s a flow of 
soothing warm air that thoro-dries the hands (Chap-Free) in as few as 20 seconds. Then 
ELECTRIC-AIRE shuts off automatically. It’s always ready for service! 


Note how a CLEAN, MODERN Washroom 
Stamps EFFICIENCY on an Administration! 











MODERN and SANITARY 
a —__ > 


Clean, fire-safe washrooms without the 
need of towel servicing. Save 85% to 
90% of the cost and handling of towels. 





FIRE-HAZARDOUS 
CoO" & 


Besides the unsightly appearance, there 
are frequently costly plumbing bills 
resulting from towel-clogged toilets. 





A towel-littered, unsightly washroom that is frequently out of towels is a reflection on the 
school’s administration. ELECTRIC-AIRE Hand Dryers will modernize your washrooms, 
help keep them clean and eliminate towels ENTIRELY. Students, teachers and visiting 
parents will praise your management because of tidy washrooms and your consideration, 


since they can dry their hands, fre 





from chapping, and in as few as 20 seconds. 


ELECTRIC-AIRE are easy to install, even in old buildings. Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Backed by 29 years of experience and 2 year 
guarantee. Recommended by the many schools that use them. 


Ask for demonstration or facts and figures that would apply to YOUR school system, 
also list of School Boards that have installed them. WRITE TODAY! 


ELECTRIC-AIRE 


Phone WEbster 9-4564 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


ele. \clek.) 


209 W. Jackson Bivd. 





Committees which organize for the sole 
purpose of giving unwanted advice could well 
give consideration to the folly of the situation. 
There is little else for a board to do but eye 
them with suspicion as being a questionable 
pressure group. Unless much careful planning 
to include the entire community has been 
done, their efforts will be fruitless. 

At the organization meeting, the board 
members should clarify their position. They 
want to hear what the community has to say. 
Board members usually will be free to par- 
ticipate in discussion, but they will refrain 
from voting because they are held accountable 
for their actions, whereas members of the 
advisory committee are not thus circum- 
scribed. 

It should be pointed out, however, that as 








board members, their final decisions must hold 
up after the matter is settled. However, since 
they do have the actual responsibility of de- 
cisions, they may not always see things as the 
citizens may think they should. 

Another important point to make clear in 
the minds of the committee members is that, 
as a local extension of the arm of the state 
legislature, the board has certain responsibil- 
ities to carry out that are beyond its control 
to modify. 

The organization meeting itself can be made 
an exceedingly valuable educational experience 
for the lay citizens who participate. It can 
be very helpful to gain an understanding of 
the board of education and its problems. This 
is in itself a very healthy thing for both the 
community and the board of education. 
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Goals Defined for Rapidly Growing 


Associations of School Boards 
Edward M. Tuttle 


On every hand evidence accumulates that 
the school boards association movement is 
gaining increased momentum with each pass- 
ing month. Such being the case, it seems de- 
sirable to set forth some of the objectives that 
associations of school boards have in mind 
as they seek to grow into greater strength and 
service. 

Standing as they do between the public and 
the educational profession, school boards are 
legally responsible for developing the policies 
and providing the personnel and the plant to 
carry out the wishes of the people concerning 
their schools, 

Constituted by state authority, but selected 
by local constituencies and representing local 
interests, school boards exercise a dual func- 
tion in keeping the public schools close to the 
needs of individual communities and in giving 
them at the same time a state-wide continuity 
of purpose and pattern in accordance with 
state law. 

In consequence, a state association of school 
boards possesses tremendous potentiality for 
serving the interests of its member boards 
and the educational welfare of the state as a 
whole. Its executive secretary, by the very 
nature of his position, becomes one of the 
key figures for the improvement of the public 
schools, and proves this to be so in proportion 
as he measures up to his opportunities. 


Basic Requirements for an Effective 
State Association 


At the present time only a half dozen state 
school boards associations have what might be 
called an adequate budget provided by their 
own membership. But in recent months many 
others have taken steps to increase their 
budgets and will be moving rapidly toward 
fiscal independence in the coming year. 

To set up a satisfactory organization re- 
quires a minimum of $12,000 to $15,000 per 
year. (Several states are making effective use 
of two and three times this amount.) The right 
type of executive secretary should be worth 
upward of $6,000 per year to the association, 
and to enable him to do his work efficiently 
the budget must also provide for 

1. A well-located office, usually in the state 
capital, which shall be the official headquarters 
of the association. 

2. Competent office assistance in the form 
of at least one secretary-stenographer-clerk 
(as the work expands more assistants will be 
needed for specialized types of jobs). 

3. Adequate office supplies and equipment 
including printed stationery and postage, desks 
files, typewriter, and some form of duplicat- 
ing, addressing, and mailing machinery. 

4. Expenses to cover a considerable amount 
of travel over the state by the association 
president and the executive secretary, to bring 
the board of directors together at least a 
couple of times a year, and to enable mem- 


bers of a legislative committee to appear and 
testify at appropriate times before committees 
of the legislature. 

5. An official association publication pre- 
pared and distributed to local boards over the 
state at least four times a year and preferably 
eight or ten times. (Many states have found 
it effective in stimulating interest to mail 
some or all of their releases not only to mem- 
ber boards but to every board in the state 
Where this can be afforded it rapidly pays 
dividends in expanding memberships until the 
ultimate goal of 100 per cent is reached.) 

6. The expenses incident to holding an an- 
nual state-wide meeting, and in some cases an 
additional series of regional meetings. (Gen- 
erally speaking, well-planned and _ well-con- 
ducted get-togethers are the most effective 
means for developing and cementing interest 
in the association and its service to local 
boards. ) 

7. Affiliation with the National School 
Boards Association, including payment of the 
state’s pro rata share of the national budget 
and the expenses incident to sending two 
official delegates to the National Convention 

The above represent the basic essential re 
quirements for the effective operation of a 
School Boards Association. As the annual bud- 
get increases many other opportunities for 
service to local boards and to the educational 
program of the state present themselves and 
can be undertaken as the board of directors 
deems desirable — opportunities for definite 
pieces of investigation and research leading to 
special reports and publications; opportunities 
for more effective provision for the in-service 
education of board members. especially for 
those who find themselves on a board of 
education for the first time; opportunities 
to build up an effective loan library of books 
reports, bulletins, records, films, and other 
audio-visual aids which the state office can 
supply on request to local boards for timely 
use to meet critical situations; opportunities 
in almost endless variety for working co-opera- 
tively with other lay and professional groups 
in the state for the advancement of publi 
education: and so on and on 


State Association Executive Secretary 
Holds Key Position 


To be a full-time executive secretary of a 
state school boards association is to occup 
one of the strategic positions in the field of 
public education today. It might, therefore, be 
interesting and worth while to take a look at 
the executive secretary himself to see what 
some of the requirements are which will best 
fit him to serve the interests of his state as- 
sociation of school boards. Among other things 
we might list the following 

1. A degree of maturitv and practical ex- 
perience with school affairs which will com- 
mand the respect and confidence of those with 
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THE VIRTUE OF SELF-ESTEEM 


“This above all: To thine own self 


be true 

And it must follow as the night 
the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to 


any man.” 


Polonius to Laertes 

Hamlet, Act I, Scene 3 

by William Shakespeare 

With rare exceptions, men and women 

are chosen to be members of local school 
boards because of their integrity, their 
ability, their breadth of view, their inter- 
est in education, and their spirit of public 
service. It has been said that to be made a 
school board member dwarfs all other 
distinctions which can be conferred upon 
an American by his fellow citizens. This 
may well be so in view of the critical 
relationship between our system of public 
schools and the continuing strength of 
our democracy. If, therefore, in the stress 
of school board service, members will 
bear in mind the advice which Polonius 
gave his young friend Laertes, and will 
ever keep their actions true to their inner 
convictions, the people in their com- 
munities will have nothing to fear or to 
regret.— EF. M. T. 


PBB PPP PPP PPP PP PPP PDP 


whom he has to deal — school board members, 
professional educators from the state superin- 
tendent to the classroom teacher, members ot 
the legislature, leaders of all types of state- 
wide organizations, his fellow secretaries in 
other states and in the N.S.B.A., et« 

2. A robust constitution and good health 
to insure uninterrupted pursuit of the arduous 
responsibilities which cover an entire state 

A personal integrity which reflects 
sincere liking for people, enabling him to meet 
strangers easily, to evaluate their worth in- 
stinctively, to enlist their co-operation readily 
and to establish and maintain enduring per- 
sonal and professional friendships. 

4. A combination of vision with organizing 
ibility and a mastery of detail which will 
insure the accurate and effective conduct of 
ictivities once they are projected. 

5. Ability to write simply and interestingly, 
ind to speak clearly and convincingly to varied 
groups and audiences. 

6. The will to drive himself because he must 
be his own boss so large a proportion of the 
time in planning and carrying out the program 
desired by his widely scattered officers and 
directors. 

7. Courage to persevere in the face of 
setback, opposition, or defeat, and to acknowl- 
edge and rectify as far as possible the in- 
evitable mistakes that every active leader 
sometimes makes. 

8. Patience to allow programs, ideas, and 
iggestions time to mature in the minds of 
hose who must approve and support them 
before urging acceptance 

9. A generous spirit that does not fret over 
who receives credit so long as essential work 
gets done 

10. An abiding faith in the public school 
and in the American system of free public 
education as the instrument for insuring and 
promoting our democratic wav of life 

(Continued on page 62) 
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HILLYARD’S 
SPRING FORECAST FOR FLOORS 


ollowed by Onex Seal 




















TODAY: Super Shine - All, f 
or Super Hil- Brite. 


TOMORROW: = Floors clean and brighter — 


tenance costs down. 


main- 





Super SHINE‘ALL CLEANER 


“For all type floors, rain OR shine,” say flooring contractors, manu- 
facturers, school executives. Super Shine-All whisks away mud, puddle 
stains, every day dirt . . . protects with good looking, non-slip film. 
(Super Shine-All is a neutral chemical cleaner, requires no rinsing) 


U/L approved. 


OMSCCISNL RENEWER 


Weather mild? More “in and out” playground traffic . . . more scuffing, 
mars and marks. Onex Seal underfoot saves frequent resealings . . . 
protects surface. (Recommended ’specially for terrazzo, cement, other 
hard-surfaced floors) U/L approved. 


Super HIL-BRITE wax 


Let dust storms blow . . . school traffic trip to and fro. Super Hil-Brite 
is designed for wing-toed safety underfoot. Saves floors . . . leaves 
bright,glossy, water repellant, easy to clean surface. Dries in 20 minutes. 
(Recommended for all types resilient floors) U/L approved. 












FREE 1950-1951 ACTIVITIES CALENDAR 


Please send me Hillyard Activities Calendar and Court & Field Diagrams as soon as 









they are released. 







Name 





Address 














There's a Hillyard Maintaineer in your vicinity. W arebouse 





stocks are nearby to serve you. 









St. Joseph, Missouri 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES a 
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Sixty years of such experience is at your command 
to solve whatever problems you may encounter 
in connection with furniture for Laboratory, Home 
Making department or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation. Our 


experts are at your service 


ASSOCIATION GOALS DEFINED 
(Continued from page 60) 

The qualities listed above cannot be said 
to be in any particular order, since for prac- 
tical purposes they are nearly co-ordinate in 
importance. To them might be added other 
factors which we have come to associate with 
leadership and which each reader will phrase 
for himself. Truly, all this represents an ideal 
that never finds complete expression in one 
individual. But it is worth striving toward by 
any person facing the opportunities for con- 
structive service offered the executive secre- 
tary of a school boards association. 


Texas Association Has Unique Plan to 
Stimulate Interest and Growth 


At its last annual meeting, in Forth Worth 
the Friday after Thanksgiving, the Texas As- 
sociation of School Boards, heretofore rather 
small and struggling, made some new plans 
which, within a few months, have brought 
surprising results. 

Standing by with practical advice and offers 
of assistance were Dean L. D. Haskew and 
his School of Education at the University of 
Texas. A member of the college of education 
staff, Dr. A. L. Chapman, now devotes a major 
portion of his time to the affairs of the associa- 
tion, under the direction of its officers and 
executive committee, until it can be put upon 
a self-sustaining basis. He has been given the 
title of executive director. 

Membership in the state association by any 
local board is not dependent upon the pay- 
ment of dues, but is attained merely by formal 
resolution of the local board and notification 
to the state officers. Support of the associa- 


In those departments where heavy usage gives 
school furniture real punishment, you'll fine Peter- 
son Furniture making its reputation. For over fifty 
years Peterson's reputation is heralded in leading 
schools from coast to coast. 


1224 Fullerton Ave., 


. . . Without obligation. 








tion’s activities is to be derived from the 
voluntary subscription by local boards to a 
“Research and Information Service” developed 
under Dr. Chapman’s guidance “for conduct- 
ing research in, and disseminating information 
concerning, the duties and practices of school 
boards in Texas.” Subscriptions are on a 
graduated scale in three classes of $50, $25, 
and $15, depending upon the number of pupils 
under the jurisdiction of the local boards. 

The instrument of communication between 
the State Association and the local boards is 
a monthly publication known as the Texas 
Schoolboard News Letter, the first issue of 
which appeared in March, 1950. In a letter 
to the executive secretary of the N.S.B.A. 
enclosing a copy of this News Letter, Dr 
Chapman wrote: 

“You will recall that last summer our as- 
sociation had $75 in the treasury and 26 mem- 
bers. At the present time (April 6) we have 
enough money to pay for 12 issues of the 
Texas Schoolboard News Letter, and nearly 
ninety boards have become members. We have 
already had nine regional school board meet- 
ings. We have additional meetings scheduled 
and one school board workshop being planned. 
We have a number of additional activities being 
planned at the present time. . . . You can rest 
assured that we have no intentions for Texas 
to lag behind any longer than absolutely neces- 
sary. As soon as we get the money we are 
going to participate fully in the financial sup- 
port of the national organization.” 

The officers of the Texas Association of 
School Boards for 1950 are, president: Dr. 
Ray K. Daily of Houston; first vice-president : 
W. I. Kocurek of Austin; second vice-presi- 
dent: Mrs. J. A. Gooch of Fort Worth; and 
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: FREE 
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secretary-treasurer: Mrs. O. D. Weeks of 
Austin. These, with nine appointed directors, 
constitute the executive committee. 


Alabama Association Faces Problems 

in Getting Started 

The Alabama Association of School Board 
Members, organized in June, 1949, less than 
a year ago, held its first annual meeting in 
Birmingham on March 29 just in advance of 
the convention of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation, Attendance was fairly representative 
of the 67 county and 41 city boards of edu- 
cation in the state, and interest was keen in 
making the association a strong instrument 
for the improvement of public education in 
Alabama. 

The meeting was devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion of plans for the future, following a 
report by the executive secretary of the 
N.S.B.A. as to what is going on in other states. 
A first problem in Alabama is to secure an 
enabling law authorizing the use of public 
money by local boards for memberships sup- 
porting the activities and expenses of the 
state association. This must wait the next 
session of the state legislature in May, 1951, 
but meantime a bill will be carefully drawn for 
prompt introduction. 

During the coming year the Association 
must rely upon individual contributions by the 
596 board members in the state to provide it 
with funds for stationery and postage to send 
information to the 108 school boards at least 
once a month in the form of mimeographed 
releases. It was felt that this could be done, 
and offers of co-operation were also received 


(Continued on page 64) 
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quickly and effectively 
with Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 





GULF SANI-SOIL-SET is the practical answer to 
your dust annoyance problems. Here are a few of 
the many good reasons why it will pay you to in- 
vestigate this efficient dust-control medium now: 
HIGHLY EFFECTIVE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set eliminates dust 
annoyance completely immediately after application. 
No long waiting periods are necessary before the ground 
is ready for use. The dust allaying effect is accomplished 
by the action of the compound in adhering to and weigh- 
ing down dust particles. 


LONG LASTING—Because of its extremely low volatility 
and insolubility in water, Gulf Sani-Soil-Set remains 
effective for long periods. One application per season or 
year is usually sufficient. 


Gulf Oil Corporation * Gulf Refining Company 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities 
and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 


EASILY APPLIED—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set is free-flowing, 
easy and pleasant to use. It can be applied by hand- 
sprinkling or by sprinkling truck, and spreads quickly. 


SAVES MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—Gulf Sani-Soil-Set 
prevents the growth of grass on areas treated, and mini- 
mizes dust annoyance and expense in near-by houses, 
stores, and laundries. 


Write, wire or phone your nearest Gulf office 
today and ask for a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of this modern proven dust allayer. If you 
have not yet received a copy of the booklet which 
gives further information on this quality Gulf 
product, mail the coupon below. 
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Gulf Oil Corporation Gulf Refining Company 
3702 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet, “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set—the modern, proven agent for controlling dust.” 


Name 


Title 


Address 
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Finest Locker Security 
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Rugged, dependable | 
school favorite. Double- | 
wall case, 3-tumbler | 
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ASSOCIATION GOALS DEFINED 
(Continued from page 62) 
both from the University of Alabama School 
of Education, and from the Alabama Educa- 
tion Association. 

A new president and vice-president were 
elected and the secretary was re-elected, as 
follows: president, Dr. A. R. Moseley, Sr., 
Sylacauga, Ala.; vice-president, Mrs. William 
Morrison, Selma, Ala.; secretary, N. F. Nun- 
nelley, Talladega, Ala. The original group of 
directors was held over. 


Surprising Number of Board Members 
Attend Administrators Convention 
One of the important revelations at the 
Atlantic City convention of School Admin- 


istrators this year was the presence of several 


Compare 
Write us about your lock problems. 


mechanism. Like 15251 Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 
without key-control. | Wolds Leading Padlock Manufacturers 
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LOCK no. 1525 


For student and school, here’s locker 
security and control at its best—plus a 
new low price for easy budgeting. Con- 
structed of hard wrought metals, double- 
wall case—brass over steel . . . smooth- 
working, trouble-free security. That's 
Master No. 1525, typical of the high 
quality built into every Master padlock. 


@ Brass cylinder pin-tumbler 
mechanism — finest security 
known to lockmaking! 


@ One master key with each 
series, unless otherwise re- 
quested. Single key opens 
every locker. 


@ Made by Master, producers 
of the world-famous Master 
laminated padlocks. 


QUALITY! 
VALUE! 
PRICE! 





Address Dept. 6 


hundred school board members. It may be 
that there has always been a considerable 
number of board members who have accom- 
panied their superintendents to this annual 
meeting, but, if so, their presence has hereto- 
fore gone unnoted except by individuals 

This year A.A.S.A. President John Bracken 
and Executive Secretary Worth McClure in 
planning their program, arranged for two sec- 
tional meetings, to be sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors and the National School Boards Associa- 
tion which would conclude its own national 
convention on the Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding the A.A.S.A. gathering. 

One of the sectional meetings, scheduled for 
Monday afternoon, February 27, was devoted 
to a panel discussion of “Effective Working 
Relationships Between Boards and Superin 
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tendents.” When Superintendent Herold C. 
Hunt of Chicago, acting as chairman of the 
meeting, called for a showing of hands as be- 
tween board members and administrators, it 
was discovered to the astonishment of every- 
one that the large audience was almost evenly 
divided between the two groups. 

No one had had any idea that there would 
be so many board members present, even 
allowing for a nearly 100 per cent holdover 
from the N.S.B.A. Convention. It was clearly 
evident that many board members had come 
with their superintendents for the A.A.S.A. 
Convention without knowledge of the preced- 
ing N.S.B.A. meeting. This was perhaps a 
natural result of the newness of the N.S.B.A. 
activities and of a lack of adequate advance 
publicity on the part of both the national and 
state associations of school boards. But it was 
a lesson which the officers of the N.S.B.A. 
took to heart on the spot and will bear clearly 
in mind in their plans for 1951. There should 
be no reason why most board members could 
not arrive a couple of days early to participate 
in the convention of their own national as- 
sociation and then carry over into the meeting 
of the school administrators. 

The same situation was revealed the next 
afternoon, Tuesday, February 28, at the sec- 
ond joint sectional meeting and panel discus- 
sion on “The Responsibility of School Boards 
in Public Relations,” presided over by Dr. 
Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado Profes- 
sor of Education and Executive Secretary of 
the Colorado Association of School Boards. 
Here, it seemed, when a showing of hands 
was called for, that there were even more 
board members than superintendents present 
in the audience of several hundred men and 
women. 

These joint discussions were highly success- 
ful and satisfying from the standpoint of par- 
ticipants and audiences. They indicated the 
desirability of more such co-operative features 
in years to come and the officers of both the 
AAS.A. and the N.S.B.A. are thoroughly 
committed to this idea. 


N.S.B.A. Resolutions at Atlantic City 


Resolutions passed unanimously by the Na- 
tional School Boards Association at its recent 
annual convention urged Congress to create 
an independent Office of Education, headed 
by a National Board of Education which 
would appoint the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; advocated a National Co-ordinating 
Council on Education composed of both lay 
and professional representatives; called upon 
state association members to work for a 
setup in their respective states involving ideal 
relationships between the State Board, the 
State Superintendent, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education; urged state asseciations 
of school boards to establish their legal status 
by securing appropriate legislation; encouraged 
the widespread formation of Advisory Councils 
on Education at state and local levels; en- 
dorsed the principles and objectives of 
UNESCO and suggested the representation of 
the N.S.B.A. on the United States Commis- 
sion for UNESCO; called upon local boards 
to improve the professional status of the 
teaching profession and to stimulate the re- 
cruitment of teachers, particularly on the 
elementary level; opposed any extension of 
Federal Social Security which would involve 
school employees already covered by state or 
local retirement systems; approved increased 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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ASSOCIATION GOALS DEFINED 


(Concluded from page 64) 


in-service education for teachers, the wider use 
of school facilities in the community, and the 
holding of Business-Education Days; urged 
an effort in each state to improve the tax 
base for school support; called upon insurance 
companies to establish school buildings and 
school bonds as préferred risks with appro- 
priately lower premiums; opposed the employ- 
ment of any school personnel “advocating the 
forcible overthrow of our government’; en- 
couraged local school districts “to critically 
review their educational curriculum so as to 
develop a better appreciation and understand- 
ing of the American way of life throughout 
the entire school system,” and urged boards 
of education by their own actions to set the 
example for democratic leadership in their 
schools 


Three Important Conferences This Month 
in Washington, D. C. 


From May 18 to 24 inclusive, the Executive 
Secretary of the N.S.B.A. will be in Washington, 
D. C., representing the Association in a series of 
three national meetings. 

There is, first of all, the regular semiannual 
meeting of the Citizens Federal Committee on 
Education (C.F.C.), May 18-19. The C.F.C. is 
a committee of representatives of some 30 lay 
organizations which was established about three 
years ago to advise with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation as to the services the Office should render 
to American education. The member organiza- 
tions include the fields of agriculture, business, 
homemaking (women), labor, manufacturing, 
Negroes, the professions, religion, veterans, and 
now, as the most recent addition, school board 
associations. 

Second, there is the Fifth National Conference 
on Citizenship, sponsored jointly by the United 
States Department of Justice and the National 
Education Association. This meeting will be held 
in the Statler Hotel, May 22-24, immediately 
following the celebration of “I Am an American 
Day” on Sunday, May 21. More than 500 or 
ganizations will have a part in this conference 
which is devoted not only to citizenship in our 
own country but to citizenship in the world at 
large. One group at last year’s conference in 
New York City summed up the matter in these 
words: “Until each individual, young and old, 
opens his mind and his heart in an earnest en- 
deavor to know, understand, and appreciate other 
people as individuals and as groups, the world 
around, and refrains from enforcing his opinion 
on others, we cannot hope to get along with 
ourselves or with other people.” 

Third, the U. S. Office of Education will be 
holding its Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education on the same days as the 
conference on citizenship, May 22-24, and time 
will have to be divided between the two. The 
N.S.B.A. Executive Secretary represented school 
board interests at the Third Conference of this 
group in June, 1949, and found it to be of great 
significance. Elementary education too often re- 
ceives less than its proportionate attention in 
our educational planning. There are many persons 
who are coming to believe that perhaps this is 
the most important level of all, because a strong 
and happy start for a child in school very largely 
insures the pursuit of his educational career to 
a successful conclusion. Moreover, at the present 
time, many of the most critical problems which 


| school boards and school administrators face are 


on the elementary level where serious shortages 
of teachers, classrooms, and equipment are being 
startlingly revealed. It will be interesting to learn 
what this year’s conference of the leaders in 
elementary education will recommend. 

Note: Permission is granted to State School 
Boards Associations to reproduce the foregoing 
article provided acknowledgment be given to the 
ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL. 
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School District Government 

The board of directors of a school district is 
but a creature of statute, and its members can 
exercise no authority unless the same is either 
expressly conferred or else arises by necessary 
implication from the powers that are conferred 
Mo.R.S.A. § 10340 Cape Girardeau School 
Dist. No. 63 of Cape Girardeau County v. Frye, 
225 Southwestern reporter 2d 484, Mo. App. 


School District Property 

Where no limitation has been placed on a 
school board by a vote of the people of the dis 
trict, it has the right to use its discretion as to 
the character and cost of a school building which 
shall be adequate and proper for the use of the 
district. Smith-Hurd Stats., Ill. constitution, art 
8. $1; Smith-Hurd Stats., c. 122, §§ 7-10.- 
Smith v. Board of Education of Oswego Com 
munity High School Dist., 89 Northeastern re 
porter 2d 893, Il. 

School District Taxation 

Where a district schoolhouse was destroyed by) 
fire and not replaced, the school board had im 
plied power to lease a building suitable for school 
purposes and to draw and deliver warrants in 
payment of teachers’ salaries, withholding taxes 
and other necessary expenses of maintaining the 
school, subject to any limitations imposed at an 
annual or a special meeting of the legal voters 
of the district. R.S. 1943, §§ 79-301 et seq., 79 
503, 79-601 et seqg., 79-604 Griggs v. School 
Dist. No. 76 of Wayne County, 40 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 859, 152 Neb. 282 

Where a school building had been condemned 

1 the local board of education had declared 
an emergency for the submission to the electors 
of a second bond issue to raise additional funds 
to complete the work on a school building which 
had been started but could not be completed be 
cause of insufficiency of funds due to an increase 
in the cost of the building, the submission of a 
proposed bond issue could be made at a primary 
election although the total indebtedness of the 
school district would not exceed 6 per cent oi 
the total value of all property in the district 
as listed and assessed for taxation. Ohio general 
code, §§2293-15, 2293-15a, 2293-22.— State ea 
rel. Board of Education of Washington Tp. Local 
School District., Stark County v. Sutton, 8 
Northeastern reporter 2d 563, 152 Ohio St. 452 

The Kentucky statute providing a 4 per cent 
fee for collection of school taxes violates the 
constitutional provisions against diverting taxes 
or school funds, where a fee of 1 per cent would 
be sufficient and an additional 3 per cent would 
create an excess of more than $50,000 annuall) 
KRS 160.500, Ky. const., §§ 180, 184.— Dickson 
v. Jefferson County Board of Education, . 
Southwestern reporter 2d 672, Ky 


Teachers 
An ployment contract with a teacher in con 
ig service status may be canceled by mutual 
agreement between the teacher and the board ot 
education without notice and an opportunity for 


hearing as provided by the Alabama statute 
Ala le of 1940, Tit. 52, §§ 352, 356, 357, 359.- 
Enz Faircloth, 43 Southern reporter 2d 811 
Ala 

Pupils 

Parent ave no constitutional right to deprive 
their children of the blessings of education or to 
Prevent the state from assuring children an 


adequate preparation for independent and intel 
ligent exercise of their privileges and obligations 
as citizens in a free democracy. USCA const., 
amends. 1, 14; PS const., art. 1, §3; 24 PS, 
§§ 13-1327, 1421, 1534. — Com. v. Bey, 70 Atlan 


tic | te d 693, 166 Pa Super. 136 
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\ statute requiring every parent of any child Dr. Spaulding was graduated from Harvard 
or children of compulsory school age to send such University in 1916, with the degree of A.B., and 
child or children to a day school and requiring received the Ed.M. degree in 1921. He received 


that such children shall attend such school con his Doctor’s Degree from Columbia University in 
tinuously through an entire term and providing 1926; received an honorary LL.D. from Lawrence 
that the requirement of compulsory attendance College in 1943. Later he received honorary 
can be satisfied in a day school, a public school, degrees from the University of Buffalo and from 
i private school, or an institution for the educa Alfred University 
tion of children, does not interfere with or im Dr. Spaulding began his career as a teacher 
pinge on religious freedom of the parents or and administrator in 1916, he became an instructor 
guarantees of either federal or state constitution it Harvard in 1924, was made assistant professor 
USCA const., amends. 1, 14; PS const., art. 1, in 1926, associate professor in 1929, and full 
$3 $ PS. $$ 13-1327, 1421, 1534.—Com. v professor in 1936. Later he was associate dean 
Bey, 70 Atlantic reporter 2d 693, 166 Pa. Super of the Graduate School of Education in 1939-40, 
13 and dean in 1940-45. He was appointed Educa- 
+ tion Commissioner and president of the University 
, * cues of the State of New York in July, 1946. Durin 
DR. SPAULDING PASSES World War II he headed the U. S. Armed _— 
Dr Francis T. Spaulding, State Education Institute for three and one-half years. 
Commissioner for New York State, died on Dr. Spaulding’s term in office was marked by 
March 26, of a heart attack, at a rest camp numerous problems of dealing with subversive 
near Center Harbor, N. H teachers 
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HOLD FIRST ANNUAL SCHOOL 
BOARD INSTITUTE 

The first annual School Board Institute, spon- 
sored by the Tri-State Area School Study Council 
and the School of Education of the University 
of Pittsburgh, was held April 6. Dr. Maurice J. 
Thomas reports that in the estimation of those 
who planned the Institute, this significant under- 
taking was highly successful. 

The School Board Institute has been com 
mended highly by leaders in education and by 
those who were the participants in the eight 
lecture series and discussion groups. In the Pitts 
burgh Post Gazette, Frank Hawkins stated: “The 
program is aimed at giving members of publi 
school boards a better understanding of the prob- 
lems of education and what they can do to solve 
them. As a result of this Institute, school board 
members are sure to acquire a greater apprecia 
tion of their unusual opportunities for publi: 


|? 
os 


tal LB 


The 


| of Education 


University’s Scho 


could not have undertaken a more useful project 


service 


than that of educating, even briefly, those whose 


duty it is to supervise the public education of 
this area’s children.” 

Over 81 school systems participated in the 
various sessions of the Institute. By a careful 
count it was found that 502 different persons 


meetings. The total 
1000, ranged from 
? at the largest 


attended one or more of the 
attendance which was close to 
a 95 at the smallest session to 


To quote from one board member who has 
served one of the larger districts in the tri-state 
area for 39 years as to the importance of this 


new venture would give an idea concerning the 
attitude of board members toward this program 


of in-service training for members of boards of 
education. This board member said: “This series 
of eight lectures is the most significant program 


ever undertaken and presented to the members 
of boards of education in the Pittsburgh area 
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Even after my 39 years of service, I find that J 
have been stimulated and have profited im- 
measurably from attending the sessions.” 

It is the plan of the Tri-State Area School 
Study Council and the University of Pittsburgh 
to continue the Institute for two years. The 
University has made this possible by underwriting 
the entire cost for the first three years, 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
Members from the entire state attended the 
twenty-ninth joint annual conference of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards and the 
Wisconsin Association of School Administrators 

in Milwaukee, April 13 and 14. 

G. E. Watson, state superintendent of public 
schools, Madison, Wis., in the opening address, 
described administrators and board members as 
determining the educational tone of the com- 
munity and molding the leaders of tomorrow. The 
school administrator must assume _ professional 
leadership in the community, and the board mem- 
ber must act as the balance wheel in gearing the 
schools to meet community needs not as to how 
but as to what. 

The conference, which featured school lighting, 
was fortunate to have experts in the field to 
address the Wisconsin schoolmen on the subject. 
Dr. Russell C. Putnam, of the Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, discussed basic facts 
relative to the problems of school lighting. He 
pointed out that the co-operation of architects, 
engineers, psychologists, doctors, educators, etc., 
was necessary to solve these problems. He further 
explained that the cv@cept of classroom lighting 
has undergone a fundainental revision since thirty 
years ago. At that time lighting requirements for 
classrooms were designated in terms of foot- 
candles; today, however, we speak of brightness 
values. Years ago provision for lighting stopped 
at so many light fixtures for a room; today 
classroom lighting involves not only luminaries 
but all factors affecting brightness values — floors, 
desk tops, walls, blackboards, ceilings. 

Dr. Wade C. Fowler, superintendent of schools, 
Wichita, Kans., outlined as fundamentals of school 
board procedure: (1) recognition of the role of 
education in our way of life; (2) recognition that 
education is for all; (3) understanding, on the 
part of board members and administrators, of 
the proper functions of each; (4) carrying out 
of proper functions; (5) unity between board 
members and superintendents. 

Dr. Fowler enumerated the following points 
for implementing such a program: (1) The board 
should establish an administrative organization 
that will carry out the needs of the school system. 
2) The board should set up rules and regula- 
tions so that people know how the boards and 
administrators function. Policies and duties should 
be established and the entire program should be 
kept up to date. (3) In general the board should 
function as a committee of the whole but separate 
committees should be established when necessary 
to do preliminary work and present its findings 
to the board. (4) The board should have regular 
meetings, they should be carefully planned, and 
there should be definite procedures. (5) The board 
should report to the public about policies and 
inform them about the school system. 

J. F. Luther, of Delavan, was elected president 
1f the Wisconsin Association of School Admin- 
istrators; E. G. Kellogg, of West Allis, was elected 
vice-president; F. G. MacLachlan, of Park Falls, 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer; and C. L. 
Mulrine, of Whitefish Bay, and George M. 
O’Brien, of Two Rivers, were elected directors 


For the Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 

following officers were chosen: F. J. Brewer, 
of South Milwaukee, was elected president; Roy 
W. Thiel, of Fond du Lac, was elected vice- 
president; John O. Berg, of Superior, Joseph 
Hamelink, of Kenosha, and L. F. Kilian, of La 
Crosse, were re-elected directors; Mrs. Letha 
Bannerman, of Wausau, was re-elected executive 
secretary; and Joseph Hamelink was re-elected 
treasurer. 
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Can you guess what this is ?* 


There are mighty good reasons why 4 out 


i 


Guessing is fun... 
But when you're buying 
Laboratory Equipment 
it’s better to Know! 


There simply isn’t room for guesswork if you're going to 
get the most out of your laboratory equipment budget. 
Whether you are planning entirely new facilities or adding 
to existing ones, you can save dollars and days by working 
with a professional laboratory equipment manufacturer. 


FOR EXAMPLE The question of laboratory arrangement and 
layout is an important one—when answering it you must 
be properly advised. You can secure this advice without 
cost from any professional laboratory manufacturer, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that his recommendations are 
based on actual experience. Makes sense, doesn’t it? And 
so do these simple steps to better laboratory planning— 


THE SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE WAY TO PLAN 
AND PURCHASE LABORATORY FACILITIES 


1 Call in a professional manufacturer of laboratory equipment 
before final specifications are drawn up. 


y Have the laboratory equipment specifications of your project 
separated from the general building specifications. 


3 Either place your laboratory equipment contract directly with 
the manufacturer who worked with you on Step 1, or request 
competitive bids from all such professional manufacturers. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT SECTION 


SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
veataiiatiiiitiiahialialie 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE « CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


piece of blockboord cholt Names of member-companies available upon request 
Were you right? 


© 1950 SAMA 


of 5 schools are equipped by professional laboratory manufacturers 
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of the 26 


and 


conferences on the basis of interest 
and ability 
terested students obtained their individual intel 
ligence, aptitude, and preference test records 
Teachers and counselors assisted students in mak tion of consultants 
ing intelligent choices if they desired guidance, from service-station 
and the librarian supplied needed materials. The pipe fitting 


Le 
SPRINKLERS 


= 
= oo: 


The Fire calls the firemen. An automatic 
FIRE ALARM is a feature of GLOBE 
Sprinkler systems. It operates while 
sprinklers are extinguishing the FIRE. 
Install this system. Why depend on a 
passerby for a midnight FIRE alarm? 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK...CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


: se industrial 
(Continued from page 35 
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. FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET "™ 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





A CAREER CLINIC Port Neches 
area 

of the students 
radius 
there was little printed information 
designation 
groups, the planning committee made the selec 


and of 
principal of the high school, the director of guidance, teachers, pupils, professional 
business women, and parents. 


the 


to 


> - 


i 
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i 
BQine- 
Gas i. 
OUTDOOR awrti-FREEZING 
COMPRESSION 
HYDRANT 





a rapidly developing 
In general, therefore, the interest 
vocations existent 
miles, for which 


the conference 


area. These varied 


medicine, from 


management, and from 





The planning committee for the Career Day, Port Neches High School, met frequently 


including 


MEMORIAL FOR 
GRADUATING CLASS 


Why not a MURDOCK Out- 
door Drinking Fountain from 
the Class of ‘50? 


Supplying fresh drinks of 
water it will bless youth for 
generations to come. 


Name of class engraved in- 
side of bowl. Write for full 
information. 


Fountain can be installed 
during summer recess. 


The Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
428 Plum St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


OUTDOOR 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS 


HYDRANTS 


STREET 
WASHERS 


“LOCK-LID” 
STREET 
WASHERS 

Ya,"and "SIZES 


SELF-CLOSING 
ANTI-FREEZING 
HYDRANT 


teaching to dress designing. Names for the coun- 
selors were suggested by the students, staff, or 
members of the B. & P. W., but were approved 
by all three before invitations were issued. Thirty- 
six of these, men and women, were asked to 
spend a day, March 8, in the school. The B. & 
P. W. Club issued the invitations on behalf of 
the school, paid expenses of the consultants and 
incidentals, and served as co-hostesses, thus re- 
lieving the school of a majority of the responsi- 
bility for public relations, reception, and serving 
of lunch to consultants 

The program was begun March 1 when a highly 
capable, civic-minded speaker graphically pre- 
sented problems and opportunities of the Ameri- 
can way of life with emphasis upon the personal 
and emotional requirements of success in Ameri 
can society. Teachers co operated through a study 
of employment problems in regular classroom 
work, and local newspapers gave full coverage 
ind ample publicity 

The general consultant, Dr. Pierce, arrived a 
day in advance to become familiar with the 
program of student leaders and the planning 
committee. In the afternoon, he met with the 
faculty for general study of child adjustment 
problems and in the evening met with irterested 
parents for a discussion of the parent’s respon 
sibility in the vocational, personal, and emotional 
adjustment of the post-adolescent child 

The Career Day itself began with a normal 
class period, followed by a general assembly 
at which time consultants were presented and 
the general consultant talked with the entire 
student body. At the close of the assembly, 
freshmen and sophomores were dismissed and a 
program of instruction of counselors was held 
The instruction period with counselors covered 
one hour, conference groups beginning immedi 
ately after lunch. Visitors included students and 
faculty representatives from neighboring schools 


(Concluded on page 74) 
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Progressive Modernization 
In GALVESTON 


ROGRESSIVE modernization 

of Galveston public schools 

calls for the installation of 
Heywood-Wakefield units in all 
new buildings, and as _replace- 
ments in a number of existing 
classrooms each year. The instal- 
lation shown here was arranged 
by Gulf States Equipment Com- 
pany, Dallas, distributors for 


Heywood-Wakefield Company, 





Chicago, IIl. 


Write today for our illustrated 
e coun- ¢ 


taff, or Travis School, Galveston. Note how light-weight, movable Heywood- 
Thirty. Wakefield units can be grouped to conform perfectly to individual classroom re- 


a to | of Heywood -Wakefield school quirements. Shown in these illustrations are Table-Desk S-1008 with all-purpose 
ie B. & 

half of furniture for classrooms, study 
~ and | oh ale ‘ ‘ Heywood-Wakefield school furniture light enough to be moved about easily— 
nus re- halls, auditoriums and cafeterias. 
-sponsi- 

— Heywood -Wakefield School 


. highly : . . ee , 

y pre- Furniture Division, Menominee, 
Ameri- 

ersona! Michigan. 

Ameri 

a study 

Ssroom 


)verage ' 


booklet showing the wide range 


chair, S-915. Intelligently designed, welded tubular steel frames make all 


strong enough for years of steady use. 
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MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 




















A CAREER CLINIC 


(Concluded from page 72) 


who participated in the career conferences. Plans 
did not call for teachers, but one was present 
in each conference, to participate if needed. 

The outcomes of this experience were gratify- 
ing to all. Students were particularly enthusiastic. 
While it was recognized by everyone that future 
Career Clinics can be improved upon through 
better preparation of students in classroom and 
library instruction, through more orientation of 
counselors, larger vocational exhibits, and con- 
ferences with parents after the clinic, a feeling 
of real achievement was apparent on the part 
of everyone. 

Perhaps one of the most significant results of 
the clinic, aside from the great assistance to 
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students, was the pattern of school-community 
planning demonstrated, which is essential to edu- 
cational growth everywhere. Here was an effec- 
tive example of a tangible project planned, spon- 
sored, and executed with joint participation on 
the part of the students, the staff, a sponsoring 
civic agency, the school board, and the community 
at large. Wholehearted support and mutual 
esteem resulted from the interaction of these 
groups and added to the effective leadership of 
the counselors. Without the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of any of these persons, this program would 
not have been possible. The Career Clinic program 
is an accepted part of the Port Neches Schools’ 
future and has made a significant contribution 
to the growth and development of the high 
school youth and to educational practice in this 
community. Such a program, with local adapta- 
tion, will prove fruitful in any community. 


Concord Inaugurates In-School 
Exchange Program 
Radcliffe Morrill and W. Harold O’Connor 


On Saturday morning, March 25, 1950, a 
chartered bus left the Concord High School, 
Concord, Mass., carrying a selected group of 
30 boys and girls on a journey to Hyattsville, 
Md. With the departure of the group, an 
educational experiment was begun unique in 
the history of Concord schools. The 30 pupils 
were initiating the high school’s plan for in- 
school educational exchange programs. 

The movement was really begun in August, 
1949, with an agreement between the school 
officials of Hyattsville, Md., and Concord, to 
stimulate a plan which would provide every 
student with firsthand information about the 





people, the customs, and the historic back- 
grounds of their respective regions. It was the 
purpose to acquaint the young folks with the 
people and places of the community through 
actual living among them. Following the meet- 
ing of the school officials, the student council 
gathered in September, and discussed the 
plan. The details were related to the students 
and members of the junior and senior classes 
were invited to make applications for par- 
ticipation in the project. More than fifty 
young people agreed to accept the proposal. 
The next step was the selection of a student 
council of six members to designate the thirty 


5 


POP OS Ay Sy 


Thirty boys and girls, students of the Concord, Massachusetts, High School, made 
a ten days journey to Hyattsville, Maryland, to study the historic, social, and 


economic life of the Maryland region. 
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boys and girls who were to form the exchange 
group. The committee made its choice on the 
basis of scholastic acumen, dependability, and 
co-operativeness. The students selected were 
notified and the group was called to plan 
the details of the project. 

The group first attacked the financial prob- 
lem and in a short time completed a magazine 
drive, which netted almost $700 and was suf- 
ficient to cover the transportation expenses, 
Next, the students in Concord were paired 
with those in Hyattsville and entered upon 
an exchange of correspondence. 

During the long period of preparation the 
educational aspects of the exchange were de- 
veloped. Each Concord student was required to 
live in the home of a Hyattsville student from 
March 25 to April 1. Then on April 22 the 
Hyattsville pupils came to Concord to stay 
in the homes of the boys and girls who had 
lived with them in Maryland. Trips to several 
points of historical interest were planned, and 
interchanges of assembly programs, class visits, 
and social functions were carried out. 

Schoolwork to cover the period of time lost 
during the trip was correlated with the objec- 
tives of the trip. English teachers and social- 
studies teachers assigned work which would 
have a direct bearing upon the experiences of 
the group. 

The experiment aroused considerable in- 
terest among the high schools surrounding 
Washington. The principal of the Concord 
High School was deluged with requests from 
high schools in Maryland and Virginia who de- 
sired to make contact with schools in the 
vicinity of Greater Boston for similar exchange 


programs. 
—_$_____q—____. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
PROGRESSES 

More than a half billion balanced meals were 
served to a million school children under the 
National School Lunch Program during the cur- 
rent school year 1949-50, according to a report 
just issued by the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The number of meals served in 52,800 par- 
ticipating schools reached 522,000,000. The average 
number of children served as of December, 1949, 
was 7,943,000, or an increase of 14.1 per cent 
over the preceding year. 

Much of the food served was produced and 
purchased in the localities where it was used. 
Certain commodities were purchased by the De- 
partment with school lunch funds to meet specific 
requirements. Commodities distributed included 
American process cheese, peanut butter, orange 
juice, canned tomatoes and tomato paste, canned 
peaches. In addition schools received free of 
charge during the period, 167,971,000 pounds of 
surplus commodities acquired by the Department 
under its farm price-support and surplus pro- 
gram. These foods included potatoes, fresh apples 
and pears, butter, dried eggs, honey, nonfat dry 
milk solids, fresh prunes, dried fruits, and fresh 
vegetables. 


OPERATE TREE FARM 


The Buckley and Enumclaw School Districts, 
at Enumclaw, Wash., have been consolidated, as 
of July 1, 1949. Supt. Thomas J. Davis and the 
board of education have begun the educational 
planning for a new high school to serve the 
two towns, and an extension of the curriculum 
to the fourteenth year. The district has purchased 
150 acres of land for a new school site, of which 
20 acres will be used for conducting agricultural 
experiments, The district also has a 560-tree farm, 
which is being used as a tree planting project 
for the school. The proceeds from the sale of 
timber on the property goes into the school 
district treasury. 
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Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 

1949 — Office of Education 
Published by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$ 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Paper 

pp., 30 cents. 

This annual report submitted by the Commissioner of 
Education, Earl James McGrath, to Oscar R. Ewing, 
Federal Security Administrator, embraces the activities 

the Office of Education for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. The bulletin covers the commissioner’s review 
ind recommendations; research and statistics; administra- 
tion of grants; progress of organization and administra- 
tion; programs of instruction; programs for improving the 
professional status of teachers; and international educa- 
tional relations. 


Guide for County Reorganization Committee 
Compiled by Arabelle P. Hanna, chairman of committee. 
Paper, 34 pp. Published by the State Committee for the 
Reorganization of School Districts, Lincoln 9, Neb. 
This guide was prepared by the Nebraska state com- 
tee to provide county reorganization committees with 
elpful suggestions for carrying out the provisions of the 
tate law for the reorganization of school districts. The 
guide includes an outline of the purposes of school dis- 
{ reorganization, the duties of county superintendents 
and county committees, the preparation of maps and the 
se of prescribed forms. Essential items of information on 
ilation, etc., to be obtained in any county-wide survey 
sted. The guide is thoroughly slanted to achieve the 
poses of reorganization—the betterment of educa- 
tional, economic and social situations. 


Improving the General Property Tax as a 
Source of School Revenue 
Paper, 29 pp. Bulletin for February, 1950. Published 
the National Education Association, Washington 6, 
Dp. & 
This bulletin gives information about methods which 
school authorities and teacher organizations have 
improve local tax revenues from property taxes 
{4 more thorough study of the whole problem of the 
tax from the viewpoint of taxation would be 
for school boards and civic groups interested in 


Jncatior 
ation 


School Sites in Kentucky 

Prepared by the Personnel of the State Department of 
I ition. Paper, 23 pp. Bulletin No. 1, March, 1950 
Published by the State Department of Education, Frank- 


his lletin outlines the need for sizable school sites 
4 good program of physical education and play, and 
reation. Physical characteristics of size, shape 

as well as location and accessibility, are 
Suggestions are added for a generally accept- 

of play and sports areas, parking space, and 

The standards set are reasonable and attainable 


ited in helpful and encouraging form 


Educational Law, Simplified 


David Taylor Marke. Paper, 96 py $1. Oceana 
461 W. 18th St., New York 11, N. ¥ 
I amphlet explains and illustrates the educatior 


states of the Union as it affects teachers 
urents, and other educational employees The 
is divided into four sections, dealing wi 
development of a public school system, (2 
and duties of the pupil, (3) the teacher and 
gal status, (4) sectarian education in America 


e treatment cannot be considered a complete or ba 
1d ission of school law in as much as it omits 
iw relating to school districts and their 


the powers and responsibilit es ofl 
vce and taxation, and other problem 


hoe suthoritic 


Annual Financial Report of Tacoma School 
District No. 10 


Carl G. Caddey, business manager, and 
n, treasurer Paper 5 pp Published by the 
District No. 10, Tacoma, Was! 
the annual financial statement, general Stat 
n, general fund expenditures, and buildin 


Planning School Library Quarters 


a mitts eaded | Mildred L. Nickel, 
Paper pp. Published by the Americar 
\ ciation, Chicagc I 
phlet describes the place and functions of the 
a teaching adjunct to the elementary and 
hool program. It argues that the libraria 
singly important element in the teaching 


academic department and deserves a fully 
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FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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SEAL-O-SAN saith 


SEALS OUT DIRT - WON’T CHIP AWAY 


APPLY PENETRATING SEAL-O-SAN and cut the total 
cost of the floor! Because Seal-O-San protects the wood 
against traffic and abuse, the life of the floor is lengthened 
.-. replacement costs are nil. That’s not all, Seal-O-San so 
completely seals the wood pores and cracks and crevices, 
that daily maintenance is cut to the bone . . . dust mopping 
does the trick. Expensive scrubbing is eliminated. Years 
of use all over the country prove that Seal-O-San protects 
floors... saves the wood from wear and keeps it beautiful. 
Test it where the traffic is toughest . . . you'll soon use it 
throughout the school. Write today for folder. 


PENETRATING 


SEAL-O-SAN 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, IND., TORONTO 





effective workshor the library room and its books. The Situation, as it affects the building construction industry 
iracteristics of size irrangement, and equipment of and its relation to the total national economy. He con- 
formal library and of the library-study hall are out udes that the long-range interest of the ‘industry is 
ined; the type and quantity of library shelving and deep involved with the preservation of our remaining 
niture are described, and complete information is freedoms and the restoration of those we have lost — 
provided for standards of good ighting, color sound 
ontrol, and window treatment Co-operative School Plant Planning 


Edited by Roald F. Campbell. Paper, 37 pp. Published 
the College of Education, University of Utah, Salt 


The Tax Institute Book Shelf 


Decen 9. Paper. Tax In pu New Lake City, Utah 
York 7, N. ¥ rhis publication nt t of tl 
’ ‘ P 1 - . UD auior contains a repor 0 the r } ac. 
This atest bibliography of public finance includ : : : I 1 major ad 
ant : : / , : eS given at a school plant conference, held at the 
. publi documents, and articles issued in_ the University of Uteh in ti ¢ 194° ’ 
~ . ' " : ers y ) an if ne Summer oO ) an a 
United States, Canada, England. A feature is a new lis , cast lenies bieart : , and attended 
4 school | det r , > > ) " 
of pul finance periodicals and a directory of tax of leaders and architects. At the conference the 


iim was to seek solutions to various school buildings 


services : 7 
schoolmen in Utah situations. Among the prob- 

A Growing Economy Must Build ems taken up were choice of school furniture and 
_By Thomas S. Holden. Paper, 11 Jf Put ed by the equipment, types and sizes of pupil stations, school 
Chicago Building Congress, Inc., 1 North LaSalle St building space needs, the architect’s work, current prob- 
Chicago 2, I en f hool planning, long and short term planning, 
A eprint of an uddress delivered be fore the (¢ ig ind ca and ommunity ycles of growth The booklet 
Building Congress in Chicago, February 15, 1950. The é with a mmary and evaluation and a_ useful 


sddress seeks t nterpret the exigencies of the present choo! plant bibliography. 
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Banish the humdrum! Garnish your table 
with a Sexton relish dish . . . so excitingly 
varied. The Sexton assortment includes a 
pickle and relish for every purpose... 
pleasing to every taste. Superior because 
they have met our exacting tests—from 
the seed sown in the friendly soil, to the 


zealously guarded processing in our Sun- 





shine Kitchens. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO 1950 
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Body shown was built by Union City Body Company, Inc. of Union 
City, Ind. All school bus body builders build for Ford chassis. 


"We test and prove the Ford School Bus 
Chassis a hundred different ways !" 


Lil Effet 


Chief of Test Drivers, Ford Motor Company 





‘O" ORDERS ARE: ‘Take nothing 
for granted in testing Ford 
School Bus Safety Chassis.’ These in- 
structions are followed to the letter. 
We take nothing for granted in testing 





to make sure this chassis meets every uxt : EE = a 
tigate requirement of the National Educa- PROVED SAFETY—“The big power brakes PROVED ECONOMY —"“Ourroad-tests show 
? tion Association, and the Ford Motor —standard on 194” wh., available on 158” you save gas with Ford Loadomatic ignition 
" al wb.—are designed for sure stopping.” ... save oil with Ford Flightlight aluminum 
J Company. Our thorough testing and (Other safety features: drive shaft guards. alloy pistons.” (Only Ford gives you an econ- 
‘ re-testing program for the Ford Sofety Fuel Tank, extended exhaust pipe.) omy choice of V-8 or six.) * 


School Bus Safety Chassis pays off in 

| protection from accidents . . . repairs FORD GIVES YOU EIGHT BIG SCHOOL BUS FEATURES! 

that you need never make .. . and in 

. peace-of-mind that lasts all through 1. Extra strong Safety Drive Shaft Guards. 6. 30-gallon Safety Fuel Tank, outside 


your years of Ford School Bus Chassis 2. Extended exhaust pipe to carry fumes away mounted, ineviated Grom exhavet pipe. 


; a2. 9 from body. 7. Double channel frame with 7 cross members. 
ownership. d * 
ed 3. Engine speed governor. 8. Power brakes standard on 194” wh., avail- 
f 4. Heavy, bus type 11-inch Gyro-Grip clutch. able on 158” wh. at extra cost. Hand brake 
5. New progressivetype, multi-raterear springs. on drive shaft has special safety shield. 


*Available at extra cost, 


SEND TODAY FOR LATEST LITERATURE - 
ON THE FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3263 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


r 
| 
| 
| 
oO ———— 
SCHOOL BUS 7 (Please print plainly) = =———S 
| 
| 
| 
L 





Address 





seinpenalensdeminGesuanee SAFETY CHASSIS 
(Features like Double Channel frames, extra 


heavy duty axles, Ford Bonus Built construc- Built to school bus standards set by 
tion, moke Ford the endurance champion.) the National Education Association! 
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PECIF Y “PEABODY” No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE 
Santana DESKS 


Equip your schools with Peabody No. 
260 Steel Movable Desks and you 
equip them with the most efficient, 
most comfortable, and most attractive 
seating money can provide. Examine 
this quality seating. See how sturdy it 
is built. Notice the desk lids do not 
slam — look at the comfortable seat 
and notice how both seat and desk are 
independently adjustable. The adjust- 
ment feature is positive — cannot slip. 
Only persons responsible for seating 
can adjust them. No bolts — no but- 
terfly nuts for children to loosen. 








New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . . Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats 
and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so hard and tough it resists 
scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for complete information on No. 260 
Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
administrators’ desks and folding chairs. From this 
one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment can 
buy all necessary school furniture and be protected by 
the PEABODY ironclad guarantee of superior quality, 
workmanship, material and correctness of design. 





We invite your inquiries. 


No. 33 
Write direct to — No-Tip Stee! 
Folding Chair 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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Administrative Services. Act of 1949 obsolete 
or excess personal property of all federal executive 
agencies which is surplus to the needs of the 
Federal Government may be donated to schools 
colleges, and universities after a determination 
that such property is usable and necessary ior 
educational purposes. The law provides that 
donated property may be transferred to stat 
departments of education or to such othe 
izencies aS may be designated by state law for 








~~ EXECUTIVES; 


SURPLUS PROPERTY FOR 
EDUCATIONAL USES 


Dr. Arthur L. Harris, chief of federal property the purpose of distributing such property to 
disposal and utilization program for the Division public tax-supported and nonprofit tax-exempt 
of School Administration of the U. S. Office ol schools, colleges, and universities 
Education, has prepared a _ special statement All allocations of donable property which be 
entitled, “War Surplus Property Program Con come available are made among the states te 
verted to Peacetime Basis for Schools, Colleges the respective state educational agencies for sur 
and Universities.” plus property. Any educational institution, there 

In the statement as published in NIGP Service fore, desiring to acquire such property must make 
Dr. Harris points out that under a new law its needs known to its own state education agency 


(Public Law 152 of the Federal Property and for surplus property. Only active participation ir 
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and unified support of the program by all the 
educational institutions within a state can assure 
a maximum volume of donable property and 
benefits to those institutions. 

The law authorizes the administrator of the 
U. S. General Services to assign to the Federal 
Security Agency for disposal for school, class- 
room, or other educational purpose, or for public 
health purposes, surplus real property, including 
structures, improvements, equipment, and related 
personality located thereon. Such property will 
be sold or leased at a price which takes into 
consideration the benefits which may accrue to 
the public through the educational or public 
health use. 

Available surplus real property may vary from 
single buildings or small parcels of land with or 
without improvements to large installations com- 
plete with buildings and all utilities installed 

The General Services Administration has re- 
cently issued new regulations dealing with real 
property utilization and disposal, and the delega 
tion of authority with respect to surplus real 
property. Copies of these regulations are available 
upon request to General Services Administration 
in Washington or the National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS REPORTED 


In a survey by the Nassau Transit Commis- 
sion of school transportation costs in Nassau 
County, N. Y., for the 1948-49 school year, the 
Commission found that public service transporta- 
tion, at $11.83 per pupil, was the most inexpensive 
method. Per pupil cost for district-owned bus 
service averaged $17.25, and for contract buses, 
$28.78. Based on a total cost of $618,844.94 
for Nassau’s 25,356 pupils, the average was $24.41 
per pupil. This was considerably less than the 
average for New York State, which ranges from 
$40 to $45 per pupil 

Fifty-six of the 65 Nassau school districts 
furnish school transportation. Of that number, 
46 districts contract the service of 140 buses and 
seven taxis for 16,333 pupils. Eleven districts 
own 37 buses which transport 7754 children. The 
cost figures for district-owned buses cover 
driver’s wages; gas and oil; tires and chains; 
maintenance and repair — labor, parts, and mate 
rials; storage; maintenance of district owned 
garage; other expenses; business liability and 
property damage insurance; bus fire, theft and 
collision insurance; redemption of bus notes; in 
terest on bus notes; actual payment for bus 
or buses —exclusive of payment on bus notes 
or bonds. Public transportation includes regularly 
operated bus lines and the Long Island Railroad 
Some 1269 pupils from 11 districts use this 
method 


CHICAGO COAL PURCHASES UNDER 
NUMEROUS CONTROLS 

The purchase of coal for the Chicago publi 
schools is subject to an interestirig variety of 
controls with respect to quality and price 

Determining the proper size and quality of coal 
to be purchased for each of the 400 different 
school heating systems is a complex problem 
because of the different ages and designs of the 
boiler and stoker plants. The Bureau of Purchases 
inder the direction of John E. Beardmore, re- 
quires that all suppliers guarantee the quality ot 
coal to be delivered and state specifically the 
analysis of the coal they propose to deliver 
The price paid is based on chemical and physical 
analyses of samples of coal delivered to the school 
bins. Penalties are provided for poor grades and 
bonuses for superior grades. The testing of the 

il is done in the board’s own laboratory. A staff 
of seven chemists, engineers, and _ technicians 
regularly use modern apparatus in making physi 
cal and chemical tests. Approximately 400 samples 
of coal are taken from the school bins monthly 
nd submitted to the laboratory for complet 
analysis for moisture, ash, B.T.U., and sulphu 
The importance of the tests is revealed when 
is known that between 700 and 800 tons ol 
oal are burned per day in the schools for 
eating, ventilation, and hot water 
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" Tomorrow's pioneers of the sky, medi- 


cine, industry, statesmanship—future 

leaders in every field of human 
advancement—are riding the nation's school buses 
today. Their lives—the world's best hopes and 
dreams for the future—are your responsibility. Only 
the safest school bus—one that provides maximum, 
not minimum, protection—is good enough to carry 
this ‘priceless cargo."’ 

The new 1950 Superior Pioneer is the safest school 
bus ever built. Its exclusive all-welded ‘‘Unistructure”’ 
frame, the world's strongest, has been engineered 
for even greater strength. Increased vision, more 
adjustable driver's seat, and more conveniently 
located controls boost driving safety. And there are 
many other features that make the new 1950 
Superior Pioneer the coach that's first in the field. 


FOR SAFETY FIRST LOOK TO 


¢ 






See it. Compare its safety, durability, comfort, and 
beauty with any other bus. You'll agree—the new 
Superior Pioneer is best qualified to serve as guardian 
of the future. 


(>) JOE PALOOKA SAYS- 


— “School bus safety rules are about the 


Vea same as those for winning a fight.” 


m . . ‘ . . 
OHF Ham Fisher, creator of America's No. | comic strip hero, 


has cooperated in providing an attention-compelling poster 
for your bulletin boards and a handy comic booklet for distri- 
bution to your pupils. Joe Palooka’s valuable tips make boys 
and girls feel that it's smart to observe school bus safety rules. 
Send for these free aids to safety education now! 


Please send the following quantities 


POSTERS BOOKLETS —_— 
NAME TITLE 

SCHOOL 

ROUTE OR STREET a 

CITY 


COUNTY STATE 


Mail this coupon to Superior Coach Corp., 30 Kibby Rd., Lima, Ohio 
























































Concealed Irrigation 


Uniform oy 

coverage satin omen with SKINNER underground irri- 
gation equipment. 

Low cost All parts are accurately wees none brass, 

mainte- bronze and stainless steel for durability ond de- 

nance pendable performance. Economical to install, 


easy to use. Full details on request with no obli- 


gation whatsoever. 


KINNER 


YSTEM 
OF IRRIGATION 





PROGRESS IN KANSAS CITY 


(Concluded from page 36) 


as voluntary workers headquarters. From this 
center the block organization was directed, volun 
teers for service enlisted and assigned, cais for 
transportation dispatched 

The school victory in Kansas City 
the result of a city-wide effort. To 
assign credit otherwise would certainly over 
large sectors of support and effort 


was truly 
attempt to 
look 


Constitutional Handicap Remains 


It is a sobering thought to consider that 30,00( 
people voted against adequate school support and 
that a change of only 4000 of the 68,000 favor 
able votes would have resulted in a vote of 64,000 
For and 34,000 Against, a 30,000 favorable major 
ity but still not sufficient to meet the two-thirds 
requirement of the Missouri constitution. It may 
be added that the people of Missouri will have 
an opportunity to change the two-thirds require 
ment to a simple majority by approving an 
amendment to the constitution, to be submitted 
at the November elections 


Hope for Permanent Interest in Schools 

Probably the most significant and hopeful aspect 
of the levy campaign is the possibility that the 
various organizations and interests have, by work- 
ing together for a common purpose, become a 
coherent force for school progress in Kansas City 
Already plans are under way to co-ordinate the 
groups for further action. In the main the line-up 
of organizations which supported the levy has 
indicated a favorable attitude toward the con- 
stitutional change which can be accomplished 
by the approval of a simple majority of the votes 
cast. 

In addition to the amendment there is a pos 
sibility of a vote at the same time upon bonds 
for a school building program. Kansas City has 


More beautiful turf—softer, thicker, safer to play 


The SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY 
502 Canal St., Troy, Ohio 


Pioneer and leader in irrigation for nearly a half century 
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With Pittsburgh, Chain Link Fence 


Protect those lives—vyour students’. 
school prope rties for vears to come with Pittsburgh 


Chain Link Fence 


scuff of recess play. 
aoa and installation, specify Pitts burgh 


And safeguard your 


from the detriment of time the 
For comple te service through 


Chain Link Fence. Write today for comple te 
information on how you may have Protection 


not issued bonds for school building construc 


tion since 1929 and the last new building was 
yuilt in 1939. The condition of the current opera- 
tion budget over the war and postwar years has 


prevented building renovation or construction 


from that source 


SCHOOL FINANCE 
&:\ AND TAXATION 


& The Sidney, Ohio, school district has sold 
$970,000 in bonds, due November 1951-70, at 
100.204, with a 134 per cent coupon 

& The school committee of Somerset, Mass., has 
sold $760,000 worth of year serial bonds, at 
101.279. The coupon rate is 1.75 per cent 

& The voters of Amarillo, Tex., have approved 
a $3,000,000 school bond issue. The proceeds of 
the issue will go toward financing an extensive 
school building program 





& Yellow Springs, Ohio. The Miami township 
school district, on March 21, approved a second 
bond issue of $80,000 for a new elementary 
school. In November, 1949, the voters approved 
a bond issue of $170,000 for the school and 
$20,500 for equipment. Plans call for a 12-room 
school, with kindergarten, multi-purpose room, 


and auxiliary rooms 

®& Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has sold 
$6,000,000 worth of school bonds to two financial 
concerns, at an interest rate of 134 per cent per 
annum. The bonds which run for 24 years, will 
mature serially 1951-74 

& Galveston, Tex. The voters, on April 1, ap- 
proved a school bond issue of $4,000,000 for 
financing a school building program. The pro- 
ceeds of the bonds will be used to construct two 
high schools 





by Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


®& The Garvey School Dist ot Los Angeles 
County, Calif., has sold $159,000 in bonds, due 
1952-72. The bonds brought a premium of $2,600 


lor a 24 per cent coupon 
®& New York, N. Y. Mayor O'Dwver 
budget for the vear 1950-51 is strictls 
document, so far as the 


s executive 
an economy 


schools are concerned 


It completely ignores the special request made 
DN the board of education for i $13,000,000 
salary-increase pool 

The largest item in_ the its yudget is 


2,011,174 for education and the runner-up is 
debt service with $204,790,993. The appropriation 
to the school board will be just enough to keer 
the board’s activities at their present pace, plus 
in allowance of $2,500,000 for additional posi- 
tions to meet the school enrollment 
The new budget for education represents an jn- 
crease of $799,000 over 1949 

®& Houston, Tex. The board of 
adopted a record budget of 
school vear 1950. Of the total. 
be used to meet the scheduled 
for principals, teachers, directors, 
The increased need for revenue, 
is due to the growth of the school population 
and not to any tax rate increase 

®& Tulsa, Okla. The 1950-51 budget of the school 
board calls for $5,389,950, which is an increase 
of $396,000 over the amount for 1949. The in- 
crease in funds is attributed to an increase in 
enrollment of 1300 students next year 

®& Covington, Ky. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget for 1950 calling for $1,366,015, 
which is an increase of $48,549 over 1949. The 
amount set aside for teachers’ salaries is $924,000, 
a large part of which is for increases under the 
present seniority pay system 

® Brentwood, Mo. The school board has voted 
to ask for a continuance of the present tax rate 
of $2.55 per each one hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation 


growing 


education has 
$19,053,765 for the 
$12,347,271 is to 
salary increases 
and supervisors. 
it is explained, 
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REO...One for All! 
n economy 


concerned 
. = 0 M t The only school bus with body and chassis designed and 
3 000,000 @@@ built as one complete unit! 


budget is 


inner-up is 
propriation 0 N t The only school bus with service responsibility and per- 
zh to keep @ @@ formance backed up by one manufacturer! 


pace, plus 
ional posi- 


eres a} * 7 The one and only school bus that meets or exceeds all safety 
@ @@ standards set by The National Education Association! 

cation has 

65 for the Recognized from coast to coast as the Number One school 
7,271 is to 0 & & bus for safety, long life, reliability, and economical 
y increases @@@ operation! 

upervisors, 

explained, 

population 


the school 
in increase 
9. The in- 
increase in 


| has pre- SAFETY SCHOOL BUS DIVISION 


$1,366,015, 


by REO MOTORS, INC., LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 


under the 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 


has voted 
it tax rate 
of assessed 
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RUBBER FLOOR 


4 — 


TERRAZZO FLOORS 





 BRITEN-ALL 
is BEST For ALL 





CLEANS CLEANER! SAVES TIME! 
CUTS MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


BRITEN-ALL is ONE floor cleaner that answers your 


floor cleaning problems for ALL types of floors. 


N- is safe, for despite its superior cleansing 
BRITEN-ALL fe, for des; | 
qualities, it is a neutral cleaner that will not injure any 
type of flooring. 


BRITEN-ALL is economical, because it is concentrated: 


only a few ounces added to a pail of water are necessary. 


BRITEN-ALL is approved and recommended by lead- 
ing manufacturers of Asphalt Tile, Terrazzo, Rubber, 
Linoleum and Composition floors. 


J 


















VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs and polishes 
faster. Easy to oper- 
ate. Sturdy, perfectly 
balanc ed 
tion 

quiet. 


VESTA-GLOSS 
A scientifically bal- 
anced waterproof 
heavy duty floor 
finish that dries to a 
bright uniform lus- 
tre without polish- 


construc- 
Exceptionally : 
ing. | Se It in COOper- 
ation with BRITEN- 
Al Lto protect your 
floor investment. 


ST. 


LOO large to serve in 


ALBANY, OREGON, BEATS THE be 
CLASSROOM SHORTAGE 


(Concluded 


accommodated in the 
Each gymnasium has a 50 by 


covered with asphalt tile for 
from page 48 


and display 
corridors. 


space are provided for in the’ of different colors. 
basketball court (or 
badminton court 


are laid out 


two 
In addition to being the regular lunch-room 
the all-purpose room is an ideal place to show 
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LOUIS 10, MO. 


the all-purpose roor I ng 


ease in 
tenance, Court lines are insets of asphalt tile P 
One full-size junior hig! 
Cross 
tennis and volleyball courts 
Glass brick near the ceiling gives 





Ralph Banton 


President, Board of Education, 
Albany, Oregon 


building program was made possible by the 


The new 


astic work ¢ he board and its president 


charts. These are used by in- 
dividual teachers to co-operate with the special 
education instructor in checking the children’s 
eves. Binet tests are given to every new pupil 
The audiometer 
test is given to the hard of hearing children 


ind the new tachistoscope is used to increase 


plac e ior eye 


entering the school system 


ve span for slow readers 

Adjacent to the special education room is 
he visual-aid The portable 
novie screen and 16mm. projector are stored 


ere, Visual aids are taken to each individual 


storage closet. 


\ lassroom. 
The playground is divided into primary and 
ntermediate sections. Because of 
rainfall during the 
months, asphalt blacktop is used on 
ground to avoid the 
Buildings are placed near the center of 
the school site, so that playground facilities 
ire divided according to the games to be 
played. Often in rainy weather teachers use 
the extensive covered play areas provided at 

each school 
The three buildings are so constructed that 
should further expansion be necessary at a 
may be taken care of by 


the present outdoor covered play area 


western 


, Oregon’s heavy winter 
the play- 
excessive moisture of 


grass 


later date, it enclos- 


gymnasium . 


80 floor are ANNOUNCE 15TH CUSTODIAN 


SCHOOL 
Marvin Gould, of the Engineering 
Extension Service of Iowa State College, Ames, 
[owa, has announced that the dates for the 15th 
Custodian School have been set for June 12 to 
17. The program will cover heating and ventila- 
tion, Fireman’s License training, housekeeping, 


main- 


rolessor 


courts), 


movies to large groups. The projection equip- added light. Ceilings are acoustical tile so th ind Third Class Engineer’s License training With 
ment may be stored in one of its closets. Play musical as well as speaking programs may | the program divided into four sections, the first 
t i sections Ww rt sir aneously for half a 
practices, musical groups, and additional spe- held in the gymnasium d , od - orgy ey is] half f 
o.8 ‘ ‘ . , . K ind the latter two tor the remainder oO 

ialized activities are held in this room. In A separate room is provided for the schos the cours The heating and ventilating division 


emergency it can serve as an extra classroon nurse, and for the special education teach: vill consist of four subsections: heat generation, 

Adequate facilities exist for cafeteria serv who gives children with difficulties in he inciples of conditioning air, maintenanc and 
ice, located next to the all-purpose room and speaking. seeing, or reading, separate attet —_ gy ties, ‘Red a“ L.O er? “ie janitorial 
directly across from the gymnasium. Groups In the special education room ther a e we See Call., will c1em 
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BETTER LIGHTING FOR 
BETTER SEEING 


(Continued from page 38) 

upon which it falls. The only difference is in 
the rate of the vibrations. The long heat 
waves do not produce the sensation of light 
on the retina, but they may damage the eye. 
Thus we do not need to shelter the eye from 
low light intensities, for they cannot injure it, 
but we should be careful about high radiant 
intensities. 


Sunlight Needed for Health 

2. What are the hygienic effects of exclud- 
ing sunlight? 

There remains to be considered in this part 
of the paper the detrimental effects of ex- 
cluding sunlight from classrooms. The mental 
effects of sunlighted rooms are revealed 
through cheerful, happy, and healthful per- 
sonalities. When teachers have a choice, they 
give first preference to sunlighted rooms. Re- 
turns collected by the writer show that north 
orientation is placed last by teachers. 

Plants and animals tend to seek for sun- 
light. Cats and dogs sprawl before windows 
in the full sunlight. Cattle in autumn fields 
lie down on hillsides sheltered from the 
winds but exposed to the sun. Plants not only 
grow toward the sun but experience greater 
growth on the sunny side. Heliotropy, the 
tendency for life to seek the sun, is well 
recognized by botanists. The sun is man’s 
only source of energy. It would be strange 
if it were to his interests to shut himself 
from its rays. North lighting is an attempt 


law 


to set aside the most vital biological 
there is 

The therapeutic value of direct sunlight has 
been greatly emphasized in recent times. The 
prevention and cure of rickets (that plague 
of childhood) are aided by exposure to di- 
rect sunlight. Tuberculosis germs cannot long 
survive sunlight. Bactericidal rays from arti- 
ficial sources have proved effective. Typhus 
germs may be killed by sunlight and by rays 
from the electric arc. Cultures of diphtheria 
develop in diffused daylight but perish in 
direct sunlight 


} 


The wisdom of experience preceded the 


wisdom of science. Long ago the Italians 


formulated a proverb to the effect that 
“Where comes no sun the physician is com- 
ing. An old German maxim declares “The 
funeral coach turns twice as often on the 


shady side of the street as on the sunny side.”’ 
Neither the activity program nor profits from 
ised sales of electric energy can offset 
tne risks to health and growth from high 
light intensities from artificial sources; nor 
can optimum health and growth conditions 
exist In rooms that are closed to sunshine 
Part Il of this report will take up several 


} 


rather technical questions concerned with bet 


(To be concluded in July 


MR. POSTLEY LECTURES ON BUYING 
Publi purchasing was the subject of a series 
of lectures, given by Maurice G. Postley, forme: 
superinten lent of school supplies for New York 
City, at the Maxwell Graduate School of Citi 
zenship and Public Affairs, Svracuse Universit 
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during the week of April 17. Mr. Postley is a 


a special project have been asked to contact 

Essex. The regular summer session tuition 
$8O will be charged; and housing facilities 
be made available upon application 


Modern Social Studies Map Sets help your school 


maintain high standards of instruction by giving 


visual aid in its most effective form. 


37 colorful maps to the set—each 44” x 32”. 
Cartography and editing by Professors Raisz of 


Harvard and Morrison of Ohio University. 


“hme 
“tereehnwsees 





$42.75 


f.0.b. Goshen 
Complete with Tripod 
or Wall Bracket 


Sond Today for full information about NO RISK plan of purchase. 


SUPPLY 
e 


president of the National Institute of Dr. 
Governmental Purchasing and is now public rela be in 
tions council for the organization Short 
PLAN SCHOOL PLANT WORKSHOP t 
Those specializing in school plant planning and 
those working on specific building projects will 
be interested in the Workshop on School Plant 
Planning to be held at Cornell University, has 
Ithaca, N. Y., from July 3 to August 12. The ans’ 
is under the direction of Don L. Essex Ind.. 
tor of the Division of School Buildings school 
Grounds, New York State Education De- 
partment, and will be taught by specialists and The 
s in the field. Six semester hours of credit Director 
will be granted for satisfactory completion. Work State 


students who wish «to devote their study 


t and 


SCHOOL 
COMPANY 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


charge 
Course 


Profess 
announced 
Conference 
lor 
Service 
rounding i 
Nebraska State Custodial Schox 


Beginning and 


Electrical 


Registration 





SCHOOL BUILDING SHORT COURSES 
H 


H. Linn, professor of education, 
of conducting the Twelfth 
for Building Service Supervisors 
and Employees, to be held June 


Teachers College, Columbia 


CUSTODIANS’ SCHOOLS 
George H. Bush, building 


the 14th Annual School 
at Purdue University, L 
19-20. The conference 
employees of Indiana 
The registration fee 


Hayward, will be held at 


Teachers College, June 5—9. Courses include: 


Advanced Housekeeping, Beginning 
Advanced Heating and Ventilation 
and Sanitation, Care and Improvement of Grounds, 


Repair, and Boiler Wate Tr 


SS per person 


5 through June 
University 
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> Supt. Eart W. May, of Wrightsville, Ga., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 
Pr R S Q I) A) | > Supt. E. H. Tortn, of Clay Center, Kans., has been 
given a two-year contract 
®& Supt. C. B. Cowcer, of Dodge, Neb., has been re. | 
elected for another year. 


® Supt. Vircit Woops, of Hobart, Okla., has been 

SARA EES SS elected for another year. 

® Supt. Cart ANDERSON, of Durant, Okla., has been 

® Supt. Paut A. Reumus, of Portland, Ore., has been re-elected for a third year. 

re-elected for a five-year term ® Ray D. BrumMett, principal of the high school ar 
. Sey 4 > ; 

®> Supr. James L McGi IRE, of North Providence, R. I Pana, Ill., died April 9, after a heart attack. Mr 

has been re-elected for a five-year term, with an increase Brummett who was 55, had been an educator since 1927, 


of $200 in salary ind had endeared himself strongly to the Pana 
® Supt. WaAtter E. Evans, of Fulton, Mo., has been ommunity j 


re-elected for the next year, with an increase of $200 ir 
salary 

> Cuartes F. Ritcu, Jr. is the new director of the 
State School Building Commission of Connecticut. He 
was honored at a dinner given by the board members and 
teachers of his supervisory district 

> Supt. J. J. Corpert of Albany, Ga., has been re 
elected for another year. 

> Lester H. BAUMANN, su 
perintendent of schools at Red 
field, S. Dak., for the past six 
years, has resigned to accept 
the superintendency at Yank- 


ton. Mr. Baumann is a gradu- 
ate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Valley City, N. Dak 
and holds an M.A. degree from 


Northwestern University 


TEXTBOOKS ® Ray Apams, formerly as 
sistant superintendent of se 


ondary schools at Dearborn 
Mich., has been appointed ad- 












































































® L. KENNETH SCHOENFELD has been elected a member 
fi the board of education at Seattle, Wash., to succeed 
Robert S. Macfarlane. Dretricn ScHMitz and JoHn H 
Rem were re-elected for six-year terms 

®& Tom CovucuMmaNn has been elected president of the 





school board at Des Moines, Iowa. HArry L. Gross was 
named vice-president 

® PRESIDENT KENNETH SuTToN of the school board of 
Beaumont, Tex., has been elected chairman of a schoo 


idministrators’ panel, composed of representatives fron 





“As the twig is bent” . . . and it is ministrative assistant in charg eight Texas counties. Plans for the organization were made 
: ; of personnel. In his new posi- by members present, who represented 17 independent 

up to you to develop a child s innate tien Br, Adems will develon a » Bim | 

CREATIVE imagination and ability — personnel service for the entire Lester H. > Mrs. Louise B. Younc has been elected president 

to teach children to actually think and school system. He will work Baumann the school board of McDonald, Pa., to succeed Mrs 

act CREATIVELY thus developing their out a new system of records William McDowell, who resigned 


and will do the initial screening 


power for accomplishment. : ill school employee ® The school board at Charles City, Iowa, has re- 
and teachers rganized with Horace B. Otps as president. Dr. JAMEs 
> D. R. Litretr, of Anita, Iowa, has accepted the B. MINER, a new member of the board, took his seat 
superintendency at Villisca. He succeeds C. A. Vernon for the first time. Paut R. BtsHop was re-elected to a 
®> Supt. A. O. Voocp, of Rock Rapids, Iowa, has been second term 


elected for the next year, at a salary of $4,900 ® FRANK T. Harvie has been elected president of the 


® Supt. J. M. Moorman, of Caldwell, Tex., has been board at Dubuque, Iowa. ParKer HIGLEY was named 
elected superintendent of schools at Hempstead succeed Mr. Hardie as vice-president 
® CALverT J. SUTHERLAND, of Republic, Kans has ® The school board at Sioux City, Iowa, has been 


accepted the superintendency at Wauneta eorganized with Miss ISABELLA SLOAN as president, and 















> O. C. Griccs, assistant superintendent of schools of Oscar A. TOWLER as vice-president. 
Tulsa, Okla., has been named associate educationa on ® The school board at Mason City, Iowa, has 
sultant of the Grolier Society, a New York publishing rganized with Dr. Grorce M. CRaAsp as president, and 
firm. He will work part time with Dr. Leonard Power RAYMOND ZACK as vice-president 
the educational consultant ® The school board at Storm Lake, Iowa, has re- 
®& Supt. GEORGE Brook! f Lishe Iowa, has bee rganized with I A. DANNENBERG as president. Other 
re-elected for a third tern members of the board are Dr. F. C. Brivce, ELtis STERN 
® Supt. \ S. LAGOMARCINO Anamosa, Iowa LYNN B. HANSEN, W. D. WESSELINK, Mrs. OLIVE 
been given a_ three-year ntract, with an increase « Yocum, secretary, and Morton HUGHES, treasurer 
$500 in salary & The s heol board at Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
EDUCATION ® DINSMORE BRANDMILL ha wen elected superintende rganized with Dr. Orts D. Wotre as president, and 
TEXTBOOKS { schools at Elma, lowa, t ucceed N. C. Groth | H. Wuitcoms as vice-president 
& Supt. Gitpert S. Writey, of Lincoln, Neb 4s & Joun Gray Ross, D.D., a member of the Inglewood 
ven given a renewal of tract for 1950-51, with ar Calif chool board for nine years, has resigned. Dr 
ncrease of $300 in salary Ross has accepted a pastorate in Honolulu, Hawaii. f 
& SuPT. STEPHEN E. BLACKHURST { St. Charles, M ®& Mrs. Cartre S. AMBERG, Mrs. EArt R. KNUTSON 
1as been re-elected to serve another term. Mr. Blackhurs SHERMAN L. LepARD, and Orrte J. Stuiter have beer 
S entering upon his twenty-fifth year as superintendent e-elected as members of the school board at Grand 
& Supt. H. O. SPLAwWN f Hampton, Ark., has Rapids, Mich 
re-elected lor a new three-year term ®& Crcm E. MaAcDonaLp, of Menominee, Mich., has a 
> Leo L. Bass, of Elk City, Kans., has accepted epted the superintendency at East Lansing. He succeeds 
superintendency at Jewell, where he succeeds | W MI Egdorf, who has gone to Wyandotte 
Meyer & Dr. M. F. Frevert, of West Union, Iowa, was el 1 
®& Supt. J. Homer Hupson f Charlestor Ark dent of the school board ' 
veen re-elected for another yea & The Earlvill lowa school board has elected Hare 
& Supt. H. E. WARREN f St. Edward, Net as beet Gtpps presider 
-elected for another year > \\ ve \ Dewees has been re-elected preside 
®& Supt. Jack Hay, of Shidler, Okla s been re-ele board at Waterlo« lowa 
another term 
> Supt. C. B. FREDERICK Tonkawa, Okla 1as é 
elected for his fourth yea WARREN S. HOLMES PASSES 
m Supt. Paut B. Aten of Pauls Valley. Ok Warren S. Holmes, founder and senior partnet 
et re electe | re _ t yea " . - . . 
Keyed exactly to grade level, they show you how oi oo edn ~y oath tam " ——". the Warren ) Holmes C0. architects and « ngi 
| They establish character stimulate student ; anol ‘alte ia seek ies , neers, of Lansing, Mich., died March 15, at 
observation, initiative and thinking power hee mae, ae ee” rf atlas Tucson, Ariz.. where he had gone because ol! 
This complete course of study consists of eight | > Supt. Joun T. Oar fora _s : failing } a) h. 
| textbooks, one for each grade plus Teachers’ | given a three-year contract Mung Deakin , . 
|} References. The authors are recognized specialists ® Supr. Crype PARKER, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has beet Mr. Holmes was for many years engaged 1 
in Art Education. e-elected f{ a two-year t f $1 the practice of architecture and was responsible 
The cost per pupil per year is only 10¢ ) for numerous school building projects in the 
ee lene og yg RK, fe dl | . = os dis .  * Middle West and in Atlantic Coast states He had 
Send for Information today. Dept. AJ-35 > Surr. H. L. R. PAScHat ' MI n lo ited in Lansing for about thirty years 
s ond the & Gone ¢ ind before that was in business in Chicago. He 
‘ Yy en I ele ed | i new roi . = 
the \ MERICAN CRAYON company & 74> > Supt. E. G. Licutsopy Nebraska City, Ne was born May 2, 1885, at Howell, Mich. He was 
r\ PPP AE ay oF, if-< een re-elected for the 1 th an incr i member of the Western Michigan chapter o! 
CD Mthutleg FHA” | >/ ° - ATA nd the state ct ter ATA 
sew ve0e ° SAN emancisco ° eALias -_ ) alary \ and re State chapter ol! 
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A Position {——— 
for Every C= SS | 


Task Top at conventional lop level for 
10 


slope manipulative tasks 


lhe new American Universal **Ten-Twenty” bal- 
anced-posture desk is the only one that offers the 
pupil a 20° slope (see large picture), a conven- 
tional 10° slope where lesser slope is desired, AND 
a level top for manipulative tasks. Top is easily 
raised for access to book-box. Tamper-proof mech- 


anism quietly releases or locks to desired position | 


Fore-and-Aft 
Seat 
Adjustment 


‘*“Ten-Twenty” seat adjustment functions auto- 


«< Hi = 








matically at will of pupil, without locks or devices, 
stopping smoothly, quietly at ends of travel or in- 
termediate positions. Provides focal adjustment 
for all work on top in each use position—reading, 


writing, drawing, or manipulative tasks 
- 


Seat Swivels — | 
4" LI | 
Either Way 


| seat of the *“Ten-Twents swivels 45 ithe 


- — TT , 


to silent, cushioned stops, reducing body 
que for eye-hand preferences, besides permit 
easy ingress and egress. Deep-curved bach 
th self-adjusting lower rail, and plywood cradle- 
m posture seat with no rearward elevation 


mote relaxed sitting and freedom to perforn 


Sanitary fi 4 
One-Piece hg 
Book-Box 


The roomy book-box is a one-piece steel stamping 
th round-rolled edges. Has no cracks or crev- 
where litter can accumulate. Smooth, rounded 

es leave generous room for knees and legs. Both 


k-box and seat are adjustable in height. 


Why Plywood 
Excels 
“Solid” Wood ‘ 





Desk-top, cradleform seat, deep-curved back and 


f-adjusting lower rail of the *““Ten-Twenty” are 


1, fab- 


highest quality urea-resin-bonded plywoos 
ited by modern, hot-press method. It has max- 
im resistance to splitting, minimum tendency 
expand or contract, and a balance of great 


neth in all directions, with minimum weight. 


FREE! Write for new illustrated 

booklets "The Co-ordinated Class- 

room,” by Darell Boyd Harmon, 

which deals comprehensively with 

j x - all phases of modern classroom 
environment. 

Also “The Case for the ‘Ten 

Twenty with detailed reports by 


educators now sing if. 








Desk-top at 20° slope for reading writing, drawing 


AMERICAN-UNIVERSAL 


“TEN-TWENTY' DESK 


This Key to the Co-ordinated Classroom may well be the Key to His Future 


\WHEN postural and visual environment is right, children see better, 
sit better, and learn more easily. This new American Universal 
*'Ten-Twenty’ Desk meets the requirements for completely co- 
ordinated classroom environment. 

It is the only desk that offers a choice of three approved top posi- 
tions. It is also the only desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, approaching perfect focal adjustment for all tasks on 


Its natural-wood finish with 30 to 55°, reflectance con- 


desk-top 
forms with accepted brightness ratios, for further visual comfort. 
Other advantages include the 45° seat swivel for added freedom of 
movement, and convenience. Both the seat and book-box are ad- 
justable in height 


Write for full-color brochure describing the **Ten-Twenty” Desk 


ctmerican Seating Company 


wORLI LEADER IN PUBL t 


Vanufacturer f School. Auditorium, Theatre hurch 
oy anst tat tadiun eating. and Folding Chair 


{ Rapid Michiga e Branch Offices and Distributor Principal Cities 
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Now get the many special features 
of the BOSTON KS in a new, all- 


SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


MODEL 


BOARD JOURNAL 


May, 1950 


“The Supreme Authority” 


WEBSTER'S 


DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 


Kw aan 0085 


Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 


The really 
MODERN 


Pencil 
Sharpener 


metal design. Nickel-plated recep- 
tacle, heavier stand; dial selector for 
8 pencil sizes—plus the famous BOS- 


TON twin-milling 15-edge cutters. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
Speedbal! 


Also manufacturers of 
products Hunt Pens 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG 


Says Mr. Speed 
Cutter: “Six ex- 
tra cutting edges 
make them last 
longer 


Backed by a Full Year's Guarantee 


NO BULLIES ALLOWED 


(Concluded from page 34) 

fathers together in a common, unifying en- 
deavor. Many had never handled a cinder 
block or run a concrete mixer, They learned 
crafts they can use at home. They have a 
splendid feeling of accomplishment. And they 
certainly learned the dignity of every type 


of job.” 


LET’S BE SENSIBLE ABOUT 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS — Il 


(Concluded from page 41) 
an extremely long day for him. Physically 
and mentally, an individual can only stand 
so much. In spite of the fact that he is human 
and likes to add to his pay check, everytime 
the custodian must work such long hours the 
efficiency which should be maintained for his 


Not 


yesterday... 


j / 


{j 


UNNVt/ vi 7 \hiy \wh 


Ce ee ee a ae 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





Webster 


Pens and staff: 





normal school job is cut down; the district 
and the man himself suffers. 


Using Schools for Youth Activities 

Every community alert to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency could use the gymnasiums 
of its schools to good advantage for teen-age 
groups. A recent survey of the various agencies 
engaged in this sort of work in a suburban 
community revealed considerable overlapping 
of effort, with most of the groups requesting 
the use of school facilities to carry out their 
programs. It should be pointed out that most 
of the juvenile delinquency is caused by pa- 
rental delinquency. Those of school age do 
have schoolwork to do at home. The home, 
much more so than the school or community 
organizations, has a duty to perform, and 
should be interested in what junior is doing 
with his after-school hours and free time. 

There is this much about it, however. If the 
public wants the schools opened five nights 
each week, the school board will have to en- 
gage additional custodial help for relief crews, 
and increase its budget for fuel, light, and 
water; the taxpayers, as well as those who use 
the facilities, will have to pay for it. In this 
respect, I believe that every school board 
would be willing to open its buildings to re- 
sponsible and qualified groups so long as they 
and the public manifest their willingness to 
pay for such services by their approval of the 
increased budget necessary to maintain such 
a program. 

In any event, common sense should be the 


every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 

*‘ the foundation book 


of education.”’ 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
editorial 
the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





rule in requesting and granting the extensive 
use of school property 


- . 
COMING CONVENTIONS 

May 19-20. Massachusetts Association of 
School Committees, at Swampscott. Headquar- 
ters, New Ocean House. Secretary, Miss Mabel 
H. Keating, Lexington St., Burlington. Attend- 
ance, 200. 

May 22-24. New York State Association of 
School Business Officials, at Syracuse. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Syracuse. Secretary, Maurice G. 
Osborne, Albany. Exhibits, William R. Dixon, 
Syracuse. Atendance, 300. 

June 11-13. Western State Directors and 
Executive Officers at Estes Park, Colo. Head- 
quarters, Stanley Hotel. Attendance, 435. 

June 13-14. Colorado School Administrators, 


at Estes Park, Colo. Headquarters, Stanley 
Hotel. 


HOLD BUSINESS-INDUSTRY DAY 
Under the sponsorship of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of New Haven County, Conn., ar- 
rangements were made for a_business-industry- 
education day. A total of 1700 teachers from 
New Haven, Hamden, West Haven, North Haven, 
and East Haven were the guests of various manu- 


facturers and businessmen in New Haven, on 
April 6. The teachers were arranged in groups 
of 15 and were taken by bus to the different 


plants for tours of the industrial plants, The 
teachers gained much valuable information which 


they were able to make use of in their teaching 
assignments 
\ workshop for school board members was 


held at the Northern Michigan College of Edu- 
cation on April 15. The workshop was open to 
superintendents and other school administrators 
and the respective groups took part in discussions 
on teaching, school buildings, and functions of 
school boards 


May 
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BROOMSTICK FOR BILLIARDS? 


extensive 


Playing billiards or teaching Office Machine Practice you teach the same machine your students will use in 
iation of you “click” only when you use the right equipment. business later. 
feadquar- That’s why, today, many commercial teachers pre- Your local Monroe representative will gladly show 
oo fer to give training on Monroe Adding-Calculators. you how the Educator makes teaching easier. Just 
. Attend. They know that 5 Educator models and 1 electric mail the coupon today. No obligation, of course. 
ciation of model make an ideal combination for the Office . 
se. Head- Practice classroom. 
a G. | Monroes are easy to operate and practical both to 
. Dixon, , 2 . , 
teach and to learn. Students make rapid progress in 
‘tors and acquiring a skill and a sound knowledge of business 
lo. Head- mathematics. 
435. The Educator is a regular adding-calculator specifi- 
nistrators, . ° 
, Stanley | cally designed for school work. Its manual operation 
allows students to learn at speeds best suited to indi- 
DAY vidual abilities. Another big advantage: with Monroes 


ufacturers’ 
“onn., ar- 
-industry- 
hers from 
th Haven, 
yus manu- 
laven, on 
in groups 

different 


ants. The 









HERES Your cuE 


FOR BETTER 
TEACHING,/ 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I'd like to learn more about teaching Office Practice 


lon = with Monroes. Please have your representative call to 
r teachi 7 z 
demonstrate the Educator model. 
| 
nbers was | NAME 
» of Edu- I 
Ss open to ' SCHOOL 
jinistrators | 
discussions | ADDRESS inosine 


nections of 



























Belton 
Equipment Company 


SELECTION AND PROMOTION 
OF TEACHERS 


(Concluded from page 22) 


The second part has not been ignored in 
the foregoing although we have touched 
upon it lightly as a specific task. The 
problem of promoting teachers, justly, 
wisely and well, is difficult. It is exceedingly 
difficult when sizable proportions of the 
profession lack the major qualifications for 
which the profession itself and the great 
public are pressing. The immediate problem 
is intricate and far-reaching but if it might 
be eased along the lines herein suggested, 
that is, the selection from quality candi- 


dates, solutions for problems of promo- 
tions would be far less elusive than at the 
present moment. Thus we are brought to 
farsighted 


the conclusion that, through 





Griggs Auditorium Seating, No. 
30-line chair, upper left. Has 
self-rising seat, Du Pont ‘“Fabri- 
lite’ covering. Above, double 
window shade, available with 
single or triple pulleys. Left, 
No. 400 PT desk and No 240 
chair — an 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


. 
Manufacturers and Supplies of 


SCHOOL SEATING 


od Texas 
There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 
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GRIGGS’ DURABLE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 














ideal combination! 












policy making and wise co-operative pro- 
grams, designed to lift the status of the 
profession of teaching, boards of education 
can contribute wisely and well in the selec- 
tion and promotion of teachers for the 
future. 


SCHOOL BOARD POLICY AND 
THE SUPERINTENDENT 


C ded f l page ) 


The purpose of this article is to en- 
courage school board members to fully 
acquaint themselves with the responsibility 
which they have assumed upon election or 
appointment to the school board, and then 
to familiarize themselves with the manner 
in which their administrative agent is 
meeting these responsibilities. This does 
not mean that every meeting of the board 
need be a re-hash of the detailed operation 
of the schools. Mimeographed reports will 
save many hours of a school board’s time. 
Two or three meetings a year, devoted to 
an analysis of those aspects of school op- 
eration with which the board is charged 
under the law, will prove to be time well 
spent. 


SCHOOL REDISTRICTING IN THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES — Ill 


(Concluded from page 


ity would surely begin to produce con- 
ditions deserving attention. So long as 
changes in American social, economic, and 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


50 YEARS 
of 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 
SERVICE 


Let us send you data on Rundle-Spence line 
of Drinking Fountains 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


445 No. Fourth St. 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





political life continue to occur, there will 
be a need for changes in schools and the 
administrative units in which they exist. 
[t does not require profound thought to see 
the need for getting modern school districts 
and then keeping them modern, so that 
future generations will not have to be the 
victims of neglect as so many of our chil- 
dren are today. 

Perhaps a final thought would be in 
order, with regard to redistricting: Redis- 
tricting does not guarantee good schools in 
every district. Where it is done well, it 
detinitely makes possible good schools in 
places where they were not possible before. 
rhe over-all quality of education should be 
improved substantially through redistrict- 
ing, and the cost per unit of educational 
value should be significantly reduced. The 
effect on the individual citizen’s tax bill 
depends entirely upon the local situation, 
and the effect upon the individual school 
child’s education depends entirely upon 
what happens after the new district is 
organized. Educators must be ready to 
meet the challenge, and to provide the type 
of educational opportunities that pupils 
deserve, and that parents expect to develop 
from the many campaign promises that 
they are hearing. 

+ 


® The Milwaukee board of school directors has 

adopted a resolution increasing the salary of its 
secretary-business manager to $10,000 per year, 
with two increments of $1,000 each, plus cost- 
of-living bonus. 
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x OPERATING FEATURES are right before 
the students’ eyes. Hand travel is reduced 
to a minimum. Students can see what they’re 
doing...and why! 

With Underwood's exclusive combination of 
Visible Front Margin Controls... Visible Writ- 
ing and Centering Scales . . . every basic type- 
writing function is easily performed . . . there- 
fore, easily understood. 


Rhythm Touch 


helps students develop 


In addition, another 
Underwood exclusive... 
professional speed and technique right from the 
beginning. For Rhythm Touch is a new typing 
concept... resulting from an accurate, perfectly- 
balanced keyboard. Fingers swing naturally 

into a fast, accurate, even tempo, because 
every key responds instantly, eagerly. 

Asa result, your job is not only easier; it’s 
more satisfying. Not only do your students 
learn faster; they learn more thoroughly. 
Be sure you see this new easy-to-teach-on 
Underwood. Call your local representative 


today and arrange for a demonstration. 


yt q{taChens 






Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters...Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon } 
Paper .. . Ribbons 


New York 16, N.Y. \ 


“%e 


One Park Avenue 
135 Victoria 
Canada 


Underwood Limited, 


% sx 
m a et 
Street, Toronto 1, “anions ev 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
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TWO REASONS WHY TEACHERS SAY 


teach 
ager” 


Students learn faster 


& Students learn more thoroughly 


TIPS ON TEACHING 
by George L. Hossfield 


Ten Times World's Champion Typist 


Teachers and students always are interested in 
learning about methods of training used by pro- 
fessional typists to raise their records. This is 
the first of a series of panel discussions. 

Occasionally it is helpful and necessary to do some slow, rhythmic 
typing to develop the very important habit of tapping the keys with 
continuity. This aids in eliminating costly loss of time. Writing 
with continuity must not be confused with metronomic rhythm. 
The latter requires perfect regularity of timing between strokes 
whereas the former indicates a degree of regular timing with slight 
variations of tempo. A regularly scheduled period of about ten min- 
utes a day, or every other day, set aside for rhythmic typing will 
surely pay dividends in acquiring better results. By the same token, 
occasional speed trial periods are just as essential but this point will 
be discussed in a future panel. 

If you have a specific problem, write to me and I will discuss in a 
future panel the typing problems that are experienced by a majority 
of teachers. 04 








quinn 
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Underwood... iyerwniter LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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. but designed 


May, 


for the needs of Tomorvww/ 


ee NT 


7 
TU sdern as tomor- 


; [ |] Panorama Window — 
row s requirem < 
quirements may be, [-] Multiple Drape Curtain ‘ 


you can depend on VALLEN, [|] Wall, Contour, Draw Curtains 





eee 


poh: 


world’s leading manufacturer, [_] Cyclorama Curtain 
. , [| Television Lounge | 
for equipment that is correct ' 
| | Asbestos Curtain 


in design and price for every 


, , and s¢ ‘ 
curtain operating need... your problem: | ise consult 


Vallen, INC. axnen, ome 


beige, alkyd-urea enamel and baked to a hard 


P finish. Flanges connect the one-piece book box MAPLE FOR GYMNASIUM AND i 
Yew Supplies and with the standards, insuring strength, SCHOOL FLOORS 


rigidity, 











i and durability. The underside of the box is The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association 
Equipment smooth and free of obstructions, screwheads are has recommended the use of narrow-face widths 
countersunk, and edges are rounded to eliminate of northern hard maple flooring for gymnasium, 

scratching and tearing hazards. auditorium, and schoolroom floors. The narrow 

NEW WESTINGHOUSE FOUNTAIN widths of hard maple, it is pointed out, have 


An extra drinking fountain which can be many practical advantages. They make a tight 
mounted halfway down either side of a wat.i floor, a smooth floor, and the kind of floor 
cooler for the convenience of small children, which is just right for such large space areas as 
has been announced by Westinghouse. gymnasiums, auditoriums, and other big rooms. 

This fountain accessory, which can be placed Heat, moisture, etc., cause these narrow strips 
on a wall adjacent to the water cooler, can be to change very little in width. For beauty and 
remotely mounted on the other side of a wall, attractiveness the 1%-in. strips make possible | 
or one story above the cooler. Its bubbler can a blending of the natural variations in color. | 
be operated at the same time as the parent unit This tones down the dark or light markings. 

Made of white, vitreous china with a chrome- _ The Research Department of the Maple Floor- 
plated strainer and “P” tap, the accessory in- ing Manufacturers has prepared outline specifica- 
cludes a metal support plate with screws for tions for use in gymnasiums and classrooms. [ 
mounting. Also chrome-plated, the pushbutton _For complete information write to the Maple 
type bubbler is of antisquirt design, with a Flooring Manufacturers Association, Box 678, 
built-in, automatic-stream height regulator. Oshkosh, Wis. 

For complete information write to the For brief reference use ASBJ—0503. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Ap- 
pliance Div., 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0501. 


AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE TABLE 

The American Seating Company has announced 
its new No. 328 “American Progressive” table, 
equipped with the new “Ten-Twenty” universal 
one-piece book box. The top of this table is 





DITTO ANALYSLIPS 


Ditto, Inc., has announced a new patented 
method of breaking down any list of items by 

item — each item on a separate sheet of paper — 

without rewriting. 

The method is accomplished by running 4 
set of overlapped strips called “analyslips” 





easily adjustable to a 20-deg. slope, offers ease through a Ditto duplicating machine, permitting 

in reading, writing, or drawing, and is useful Progressive Table with 10-20° top. the picking up of one item on each slip 

for manipulative tasks. The top is made of ply- For complete information write to Ditto, Inc, 

wood, bonded with hot-press, urea-resin adhesive, For complete information write to the Ameri- 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill 

with rounded corners and edges and natured can Seating Co., 901 Broadway, N.W., Grand For brief reference use ASBJ—0504. 

wood finish Embossed-steel end and side panels Rapids 2, Mich (Continued on page 98) 

are of oval-shaped steel standard dipped in For brief reference use ASBJ—0502. [ 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 
MONTGOMERY 


PROGRAM TIMERS... From IDEA... 


OF capil 


COVERS THE MAP! 





Immediate delivery can be made by 
any one of over 300 franchised distributors 
throughout the United States who stock 
Montgomery Program Timers. More than 
90% of this class of program timers now in 
use by schools are made by Montgomery. 

Accuracy, simplicity of adjustment, ease 
of installation and long life make Mont- 
gomery the best buy in a program timer. 

Ask your distributor for detailed informa- 
tion. The name of your nearest Montgomery 
distributor will be supplied upon receipt of 
your request. 
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Se ene 


Another Hamilton installation at the 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


0 RES for changing HAMILTON ENGINEERS 


“vat | UTS TTT ROOM USES Frlbw Vievough,! 
e narrow (A 


out, have 









e a tight Hamilton's integrated planning service was created 
<a to help you get maximum value from every dollar 
ig rooms. | of your laboratory-equipment budget. You benefit 
ow strips from Hamilton's technical assistance in meeting your 
a specific requirements and from the experience gained 
in color. in equipping hundreds of science rooms all over the 
a. country. What's more, you're apt to find that the 
special Hamilton Unit Plan will provide more extensive facili- 
poms. ties than you had thought possible. Write for 
he Maple Hamilton help today. 
Box 678, 
: Do you have the most recent Hamilton Catalog? 
le . . 

MORE seating capacity e There's a host of helpful information in Hamilton's 

p 

MORE leg comfort Churches, schools, newest Laboratory Equipment Catalog, No. 211. If 
patented hotels, institutions, you have not received yours, use this handy coupon. 
items by a fraternal buildings. ee 
: nome, MORE exclusive features Convert any room Ce er re a eee ee ee ae 
pape into a banquet or Please send my copy of Hamilton Catalog No. 211. 

_ —s group activity room, 
nalystips” MORE strength and rigidity Clear it in minutes. Name . a — 
vermitting MORE for your money ee School —_ — —_—Position__ 
a Inc li Ba Address . . a 
: ; Send for folder with complete specifications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY renner rereceemrmnenne amen Remsiomtates 
2738 S$. 34th St.. Milwaukee 7, Wis. H 
HAMILTON Manufacturing Company 








THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


TWO RIVERSE WISCONSIN 


©'950 — Hommton Monviecturing Compony 











THE TEACHER 


And when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, say I taught 
ee 
SHAKESPEARE, HENRY VIII 


What tho’ these tears, with salted wisdom fraught, 

And sobbed with sorrow by a broken man, 

Who scaled to princely heights and found there 
naught, 

Have wept their way adown the years long span? 


’Tis only dregs of dun and dank despair, 
Await the scarlet robes of pomp and fame, 
Blackened to ashy crisp by earth-fed flares, 
And scorched to dust by diabolic flame. 


Not so the humble heart who fashions truth, 
And writhes in agony of depth untold, 

To mold and shape, to form and fashion youth, 
To high ideals, as budding hearts unfold. 


No trumpets snarl for him a fanfare proud, 
No medals flash across his eager breast, 

As day succeeding day, from wisdom’s cloud, 
He clears the good, the true, in honor blest. 


Yet, he shall never be forgotten, nor 
Shall sleep in dull, cold marble, for his soul 
Transmits the living sempiternal seeds, 
That flower brightest as the ages roll. 
— CHARLES F. WALSH, 
in San Francisco Public Schools Bulletza. 


FORMER SUPERMEN 


An American educator attached to the United 
States occupation forces swears that the other 
day he overheard the following earnest colloquy 
among three erstwhile German supermen: 

First German: I’m the best democrat among 
us because I was a democrat even before Hitler 
took power. 

Second German: Oh, no, I’m the best democrat 
because I remained one even during the Hitler 
dictatorship. 

Third German: You’re both mistaken. I’m the 
best — because after four years of instructions by 
the western allies how to act like a democrat, I’m 
still one. — Milwaukee Journal. 


A SCHOOL CUSTODIANS’ GARDEN 


The Iowa Custodians’ News Letter suggests 
that the school janitor plant four types of 
vegetables for successful service. 

Plant 5 rows of turnips 
Turn up at every meeting 


Turn up with a smile 

Turn up with enthusiasm 

Turn up with new 

Turn up determination to be 
Plant 4 rows of lettuce 

Let us be faithful 

Let us be true to our obligations 

Let us govern our lives with loyalty 

Let us love one another 
Plant 3 rows of squash 

Squash gossip 

Squash indifference 

Squash unconstructive criticism 
Plant 5 rows of peas 

Presence 

Promptness 

Purpose 


ideas 
constructive 


and truth 


Persistence 
Privilege 


Anticlimax 

The visiting Director of Highway Safety was 
speaking before a class of young college students 
most of whom owned some sort of jalopy. 

“Contrary to popular belief, gentlemen,” he 
said, “alcohol and gasoline do mix — .” He waited 
a moment. The silence became electrical. 

“But what a terrible mess they make!” he 
thundered. — Wall St. Journal. 
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REMINGTON-RAND’S NEW ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITER 

The new electric-economy 1950 electric type 
writer, just announced by Remington-Rand, Inc., 
is a streamlined combination of chip-resistant, 
gray wrinkle finish, with black plastic keys fitted 
with injection-molded characters; black plastic 
operating levers and platen knob to resist mark 
ing and staining 


| ae aes 


New Remington Typewriter. 
The new typewriter is the result of ten engi 
neering improvements, has one-space tabulation, 
controlled tab-key carriage return, faster space-ba1 


operation, and key resistance reduced to 2! 
ounces, as well as fully insulated “cushion-grip” 
rubber feet. Tests show that the machine has 


increased production, is practically noiseless, and 
saves time and money. 
For complete information write to Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. } 
For brief reference use ASBJ—0505. 


ANNOUNCE SLOAN SELF-CLEANING 
SHOWER HEAD 
The Sloan Valve Company, largest 
manufacturer of flush valves, have announced 
a new self-cleaning shower head, which jis the 
result of many years of special research on the 
part of the engineering staff 


American 





The new Sloan 
Shower Head. 


The new “Act-o-Matic” shower head is uniqu®, 
due to a spray disk which moves upward and 


downward automatically. When the water is 
turned on the disk moves downward auto- 
matically, delivering a cone-within-cone spray 
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NEW SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT | 








of maximum efficiency. When the water is turned 
off, the disk moves upward into drain position. 
rhe shower head drains instantly and completely, 
washing out all sand particles and other water- 
borne substances which frequently clog ordinary 
shower heads. The head is self-draining, has full 
volume control, and is vandalproof. 

\ descriptive folder may be obtained by writing 
to the Sloan Valve Co., 4300 West Lake St., 
Chicago 24, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0506. 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND ADDING 
TABULATOR 

The Underwood Corporation has announced 
a Sundstrand adding tabulator, which may be 
operated automatically or manually, and which 
prints in either vertical or horizontal sequence, 
The carriage and automatic feature-controlling 
mechanism have been designed to tabulate and 
return in unison, or to operate independently 
of each other : 





New Sundstrand Underwood 
Tabulator. 


This new machine has an entirely new adding 


principle, which is useful for interline waybilling, 
for transit letters and batch sheets, and for use 
in government offices, post offices, revenue col- 


lector’s offices, and insurance offices. The machine 
is equipped with direct subtraction and credit 
balance, with a listing capacity of ten columns 
and total capacity of eleven columns. It prints 
in black and red 

Complete information can be obtained by 
writing to the Underwood Corporation, 1 Park 
ive., New York 16, N. Y 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0507. 


PITTSBURGH-REFLECTOR LIGHTING 
BOOKLET 

The Pittsburgh Reflector Company has issued 
a new illustrated booklet, describing its line of 
permaflector, fluorescent, and incandescent light- 
ing equipment. The photographs show what is 
good in illumination and how schoolrooms can 
be made bright and agreeable to the student, 
permitting a high degree of efficiency in seeing the 
necessary tasks with a minimum of effort. The 
booklet includes a table of lighting levels for 
various special classrooms and study halls, as 
well as illustrations of combination lighting. 

For complete information write to the Pitts- 
burch Reflector Co., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0508. 


AMERICAN SEATING CLASSROOM 
EXHIBIT 

Models of the American Seating Company's 
co-ordinated classroom were exhibited at the 
recent convention of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic City, N. J. 
The rooms showed how the 1948 lighting recom- 
mendations are observed and how the classroom 
creates the environment for proper posture in 
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the growing child. It was shown that through 
hetter light use, the brightness reading of the 
classroom may be increased 100 per cent. 


In the exhibit the firm displayed its new 
4merican Universal “Ten-Twenty” desk, designed 


10-20 desk 


Universal 


The American 
exhibited at Atlantic City, AASA 
Convention. 


in accordance with accepted classroom principles, 
with adjustable top, and with automatic seat 
adjustment, for maximum light and _ visual 
comfort 

For complete information address the American 
Seatine Co., 901 Broadway, N.W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich 

For brief reference use ASBJ—0509. 


KRYPTON-ARGON LAMP CUTS COS! 
The Westinghouse Lamp Division has an 
nounced a new 90-watt Krypton-Argon fluores- 
cent lamp, which is said to bring 6 per cent more 
light into schools. The new tube, containing 
equal amounts of krypton and argon gases, super- 
sedes the 85-watt, all-krypton lamp. The same 
size lamp, it operates in either 85-watt fluorescent 
lighting, or the old 100-watt equipment. The 90- 
watt lamp produces 4860 lumens, triple the light 
output of the 100-watt incandescent lamp, and 
is 17 per cent more efficient than the former 
100-watt, all-argon lamp. Its life span is 7500 
hours, or almost four years of burning on a 
40-hour-week schedule. It is available in the 
standard hues of white 

For more information write to the Westinghous: 
Electric Corporation, Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
V. J 


For brief reference use ASBJ—0510. 
— - — 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of March, 1950, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 479 school buildings, in 
7 states east of the Rocky Mountains, at a total 
cost Of 896,262,000 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of February, 1950, school 
bonds in the amount of $35,276,150 were sold 
The largest sales were California, $6,409,000; 
Florida, $2,500,000; Minnesota, $2,515,000; New 
Jersey, $1,976,000; New York, $2,685,000; Penn 
Sylvania, $2,530,000; Texas, $5,188,650 

The average yield of twenty bonds, as of 
February 23, was 2.02 per cent 
; The sales of funding, refunding, and tax and 
ond anticipation notes, amounted to $1,403,000 
During the month of February, 1950, the sale 
of bonds in Pennsylvania amounted to $100,000, 
and in Tennessee to $1,233,000 
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THAN ANY OTHER 
sor mdlerial 


...say those who own floors of 
Mosaic Carlyle Quarry Tile! 


<c. 
er... 
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Carlyle Quarry Tile provides an ideal 
floor in this kitchen 


. 
ho de be PRA RRADTALASSE 


In your restaurants, cafeterias, entrances, toilet rooms 


. no other material will give you as much freedom 


Sas 5. 


from maintenance, ease of cleaning. 


As durable as the building itself, Mosaic 
Carlyle Quarries present a smooth sur- 
face, impervious to grease, stains, liq- 
uids . . . handle heavy traffic year 
after year without needing replacement 
or repair. Their wide range of color- 
rich shades and tones provide distine- 
tive, lasting beauty 

Be sure you know about the versatility, 
beauty, freedom from maintenance 
of Mosaic Tile before you build or 
remodel. See the Mosaic Office nearest 
you, or write Dept. 2-13. The Mosaic 


Tile Company, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Glazed wall tile and Carlyle Quarry floors com- 


plete a_ picture of truly easy maintenance. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


(Member—Tile Council of America) 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OVER 3000 DEALERS TO SERVE YOU 














